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THE RESTATEMENT OF CHRISTIAN MORALS: 
A TASK FOR TODAY 


By Georce L. Ricuarpson, All Saints’ Rectory, Peterborough, New Hampshire 4 


The fundamental principles of Christian Ethics are implicit 
in the New Testament and strike their roots back into the law of 
the older Covenant, but the attempt to systematize Christian 
Ethics and to distinguish the moral ideals of Christianity from 
those of the world without, naturally did not begin until after 
the first ages of struggle and persecution were past. St. Am- 
brose, the great Bishop of Milan, is generally credited with being 
the pioneer in this field. What he did was to take from Cicero 
the outline of the elements of character which Cicero had in turn 
derived from Plato and treat this from the Christian point of 
view. As a man trained in the law, Ambrose found it hard to 
escape a certain legalistic attitude. Cicero had derived from 
Plato and his disciples the four-fold definition of the moral ideal. 
“ Prudence,” said Plato, “ was the virtue of the merchant; tem- 
perance or self-control the virtue of the philosopher; courage the 
virtue of the soldier ; and justice the virtue of the statesman. But 
justice is the groundwork of all and is the foundation upon which 

a the ideal community must rest.’”’ Ambrose took these over from 
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Cicero and in his treatise “‘ De Officiis ” called them at first the 
= and then the cardinal virtues. Viewing them in the light 
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of Christ’s teaching, he defined prudence as governing our rela- 
tionship to God; temperance our relationship to self; courage or 
fortitude our relationship to the events of life; and justice our 
relationship to our fellowmen. There is evident here, in spite of 
the tendency of the Roman jurist to treat Ethics as a code, a 
broadening of the whole scheme. Prudence, for example, seems 
to Ambrose a matter of fitting means to ends and he points out 
that since God is the supreme end, no life can be wisely lived that 
is not adjusted to the will of God. Prudence becomes, in his 
treatment of it, something much larger and finer than a mere 
shrewd weighing of possible advantage and is given the nobler 
- meaning of conformity to the eternal purpose of God. 
It was at about the same period that the master mind of Saint 
ugustine was turned upon the same problem. He also took 
from the Greek and Roman Ethics the four cardinal virtues but 
went to the heart of the matter at once by declaring that not 
justice but love is the groundwork of the moral life and that 
these four qualities only become virtuous as they are manifesta- 
tions of love to God. He says, “So I would not hesitate to 
define these four virtues—that temperance may be considered 
an unreserved love, offering itself to that which is loved, forti- 
tude, love serving the loved one, and therefore rightly ruling, 
prudence, love wisely choosing between those things which are 
helpful and those things by which it is hindered ” (De Moribus, 
1:25:15). Gradually there was developed upon the foundation 
thus made a great system which came to its finest flower under 
the School Men and especially in the epoch-making work of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. This had two divisions built up side by side 
and closely related to each other: moral theology, with its attend- 
ant science of casuistry, and ascetic theology dealing with the 
disciplines by which the Christian character is developed and 
maintained. 
We may pause here to note that both these subjects have been 
grievously misunderstood and are today misunderstood by many 
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writers on morality and even more so by the man in the street. 
The word ascetic connotes, in the popular mind at any rate, the 
idea of repression and even of suppression. It is dismissed 
almost with scorn by the modernist as not only obsolete but posi- 
tively harmful. Now the Greek “askesis’’ means gymnastic 
exercise and, properly understood, asceticism is the carrying over 
into the moral life of the same principles of exercise, training and 
direction that we readily accept when we think of the body and 
the mind. In this sense there is great need that the whole sub- 
ject be restudied and fitted to the needs of modern society. 
Spiritual discipline and moral training are by no means obsolete, 
or fit for the Christian community to leave behind, and when we 
look about us and see in the present generation the wide-spread 
lack of control or any sense of the need of control, whether of 
the body, of the emotions and passions, or of the will, we may 
perhaps realize that asceticism may still have its place in any 
ethical system that is efficient. The victims of temper, irrita- 
bility, depression and fear as well as those who have fallen under 
the bondage of drink or drugs or lust have a right to say to 
teachers of Christian morality, ‘‘ You told us that we ought to 
avoid these perils but you never told us how.” 

By a similar misjudgment casuistry has a bad name, and means 
to many people a hypocritical way of evasion of the absolute re- 
quirements of righteousness. The casuist is thought of as a 
quibbler who is trying to find for himself or others loopholes of 
escape from the demands of truth and right. Now as a matter 
of fact, casuistry grew up in a perfectly legitimate way exactly as, 
in the field of the civil law, the use of precedents and court de- 
cisions came to supplement the study of statutes and principles of 
law. The truth of the relativity of morality is now generally 
recognized and it was this fact perceived by the Christian moral 
teachers of the early ages that gave rise to casuistry. The case 
of each individual must be taken by itself simply because the 
application of a general principle or law is always modified by 
individual conditions and circumstances. What is wrong for 
me may not be wrong for my neighbor, and what is right for 
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me may not be a bounden duty for him at all. It is true that in 
the working out of this system, very much that was mechanical 
and formal crept in and sometimes a subtlety of distinction that 
justifies the condemnation into which casuistry has fallen. 

Nevertheless, there is a real importance in the requirement 

that the general principles of right should be adjusted to in- 
dividual needs. Bishop Gore has pointed out in one of his works 
the great importance of an up-to-date Christian casuistry, or as 
one of my friends once expressed it: ‘‘ We need a new discussion 
of duties and obligations by someone who knows corporations as 
St. Thomas Aquinas knew kings.” 

We pass now to a consideration of the question: Is there a 
definable difference between the Christian ideal of character and 
the ideals of other ethical systems; and if so, in what does the 
_ difference consist? The answer of the unthinking might be that 

the Christian is a better man than the non-Christian. But this 
will be hard to prove. Speaking generally, if all the Christians 
in the world were drawn up on one side of a dividing line and 
all the non-Christians on the other there would be a higher level 
both of ideals and achievement on the Christian than on the 
non-Christian side. But if you select two—X who is a Chris- 
tian, and Y who is not—it is entirely possible that Y may be a 
better man than X. He may have more self-control, more cour- 
_tesy, larger public spirit and more real unselfishness. The cynic 
might comment here: “ The Christian is no better than his 
neighbor but he thinks he is.” The answer is that if he thinks 
_he is a better man than his neighbor he is not a real Christian, 
for he has never learned the fundamental Christian virtue of 
humility. The difference between the Christian and the non- 
_ Christian character really lies in two points of distinction: first, 
Pe aim, and second, its relationship. (1) Its aim is none other 
than the aim inculcated by our Lord Jesus Christ: “ Be ye perfect 
even as your Father who is in Heaven is perfect.” I recall my 
first view of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine in New York 
City. There was a hole in the ground and a pile of stone where 
the Cathedral stands now. Near by there was a well-built shed 
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in which the workmen locked up their tools at night. The shed 
was a larger and more imposing structure than the Cathedral; 
but the shed would always be a shed and those scattered stones 
were meant to be the foundation of a great temple of permanent 
value and beauty. In like manner the Christian may be a very 
rudimentary and imperfect creature, neither attractive to others 
nor satisfactory to himself, but his distinguishing mark is his 
faith that He who has begun a good work in him will perform 
it until the day of Jesus Christ. (2) The Christian realizes 
that his normal relation is one of dependence. “ By grace are 
ye saved through faith and that not of yourselves.” “ The func- 
tion of Christianity,” said Schleiermacher, “is to set forth the 
conduct life of the man who has been redeemed by Jesus Christ.” 
We need to note that the Christian ideal of perfection is not 
simply negative but positive and progressive. Its characteristic 
word is wholeness. It includes the harmonious development of 
all the inward powers and the adjustment of the life to the entire 
outward environment. To this conception need to be added two 
considerations that are almost equally fundamental. One is the 
inexpressible value of the individual and the sacredness of his 
whole being. By creation and destiny he is potentially a son of 
God. He may be insignificant, obscure, unimpressive; yet, none- 
theless, it was said of him that “ it is not the will of your Father 
in Heaven that one of these little ones should perish.” On the 
other hand this truth needs to be balanced by the corresponding 
one that no individual can realize his inward possibilities except 
in and through social relations. Biologically, it is probable that 
the individual develops secondarily to the community and this 
which is true of all life is more clearly discernible in man. He 
is “ distinctly a product of social evolution ” and the teaching of 
Christ with reference to the kingdom, the divine social order, 
the world as God wants it to be, bears this out. 

To sum up then, the goal of the Christian character is com- 
pleteness; or to put this in another way, it is personality which, 
says a thoughtful student of Christian Ethics, “is a larger term 
than will or law.” It is impossible here to go into a discussion 
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of the nature of personality which is far too profound a subject 
for so brief a treatment, but it may be suggested that in the de- 
velopment of personality there are four factors that must be 
considered: (1) The possibility and need of self-expression. It 
is this which lies behind the whole creative activity of God and 
His universe and which accounts for the creative impulse in man. 
All the supreme achievements of humanity—language, invention, 
music, art, architecture, government—spring from the striving of 
the inner self to find expression in visible and comprehensible 
forms. (2) The projection of subject as object. It is because 
I am able to see myself not simply as I am but as I want myself 
to become that progress is possible both for the individual and 
for society. I look beyond the present to the future and discern, 
though dimly, a greater self which I am driven by the most 
_ powerful compulsion to realize. It is this which makes morality 
possible and conscience is simply the power of objectifying my- 
self and discovering that I do not like my looks and desire to 
improve them. (3) The interfusion of power with restraint. 
This is profoundly true of God whose eternal patience suffers 
imperfection and respects our freedom even when we misuse it. 
This is true of ourselves in so far as we are persons. We are, it 
is true, as the psychologist tells us, largely mechanism and func- 
tion through processes of which we are, ourselves, unconscious 
and over which we have only the slightest control. But there is 
something more—that creative power of which we just spoke. 
In order that that power may express itself in orderly and con- 
structive ways, there must be joined with it some constraining 
and controlling influence. (4) The mark of unity in variety. 
The higher we ascend in the scale of intellectual and spiritual 
values the more complex becomes the structure. Man may be 
analyzable into the same constituent elements as a jellyfish but a 
larger and more varied combination of those elements makes 
him what he is. This is the truth that lies behind the historic 
doctrine of the Trinity. God must be a complex and social 
Being and yet a perfect unity of life and will. 
Now if we study these four factors of personality, we see » Gat 
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each of these is destroyed by what the theologian calls Sin. 


Here again we touch on a very great subject. It is only possible 


to point out that evil may be chosen instead of good and results 
in the disintegration of personal life. Whether we take the 
creative impulse or the projection of subject as object which 
makes possible a moral ideal or the interfusion of power with 
restraint, sin is a disturbing, and in the end, a destructive element. 
Hence the need of what the theologian calls salvation; that is 
to say, protection, rescue, renewal. Call it by whatever name 
you will, it is a fact of our spiritual experience. 

Perhaps the most confusing of all the problems which con- 
front the younger generation today is that which is presented 
by the relation of the temporary and the permanent in standards 
of conduct. It is a commonplace that we are morally in a state 
of transition. Many of the standards of conduct that prevailed 
in the nineteenth century have broken down in the twentieth. It 
is a natural impulse on the part of people who are not careful to 
look beneath the surface to question the validity of all moral 
standards. Is there anything by which we may be guided when 
so much that our fathers held sacred has been discarded today, 
and if there is a standard where shall we find it? The answer 
lies in the truth that right is necessarily the choice of great human 
groups. It certainly cannot be treated as a merely subjective 
product, whether it be expressed in law or custom (and custom 
is far more potent than law). Standards of right and wrong 
spring from the community. They are therefore necessarily sub- 
ject to change and we are all familiar with the fact that they have 
changed and may change again. The essential point upon which 
Christian Ethics must insist is that the group be made the largest 
possible. It must include God; there must be a constant and 
progressive effort to know and to do His will so that behind the 
changing and developing standards of group morality there shall 
be something universal and eternal. St. Paul grasps this and 
expresses it in that profound passage in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians where he writes of the perfecting of the Saints and 
uses a word that means literally weaving together as separate 
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‘strands are woven into a pattern “ Till we all come in the unity 
of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a 
perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ.” 
Possibly the writer’s view of the relation between the Prot- 
estant and the Catholic view of problems of conduct has been 
_ made sufficiently clear in the foregoing pages. It may be briefly 
put in this way: the Catholic teaching, especially in the hands of 
Roman moral theologians, tends to become legalistic and hard, 
with too little emphasis upon principle and too emphatic in- 
sistence on obedience. Among Protestant teachers the reaction 
from such a position has led to a lack of definiteness and to too 
great reliance upon ideas alone as motives for the fulfillment of 
ideals. Protestantism loses by ignoring the so-called ascetic 
disciplines which have their value and are especially needed to- 
day by an age in which lack of discipline has produced widespread 
lawlessness and moral chaos. Protestantism is defective in its 
conception of Grace. It has been the duty of the writer to re- 
view many recent works on Ethics and rarely does one find any 
adequate consideration of this fundamental New Testament doc- 
trine which is verified in experience and essential to any adequate 
conception of personal development. The scorn that has been 
cast upon that unpopular word authority is also symptomatic of a 
weakness in our thinking. Authority may be and has been 
abused but there is a true and inevitable dependence upon the 
experience of the past and upon the riches of wisdom and knowl- 
edge hid in the mind of God, apart from which there can be no 
such thing as completeness in the moral life of Man. What 
seems to be needed at the present time is the breaking down of 
the middle wall of partition and a fearless rethinking of the 
whole subject. Science, especially through psychology and an- 
thropology, can contribute to this study as never before but in 
the nature of the case cannot cover the whole ground because 
neither psychology nor anthropology can give a complete account 
of personal consciousness. The tendency, therefore, among cer- 
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tain Protestant writers on Ethics to yield the whole field to 
science is one that needs correction. 

The need of a new study and a restatement of the Christian 
position with a true synthesis of the systems is evident when we 
face the fact that there is at present no accepted Christian stand- 
ard of conduct. There is, indeed, agreement on general prin- 
ciples but in the application of these principles these exists so 
wide a variation that the most sincere Christian disciple may find 
himself at a loss to know what the ideal is to which he owes 
allegiance. It is easy to say: “ Thou shalt not steal,” but ex- 
tremely difficult to know where the line is to be drawn between 
honesty and dishonesty in many forms of modern business. It 
is easy to say: “ Thou shalt not commit adultery,” but when a 
reputable clergyman may easily be found who will officiate at 
the marriage of a woman who has announced her engagement 
to the new love before she has attended to the negligible for- 
mality of getting a divorce from her husband, it is difficult for the 
Christian community to know what standard of marital faithful- 
ness the Christian church upholds. It is easy to say: “ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” but if I am a stockholder in 
a mining corporation and my neighbor is a miner striking for 
the right to organize a union, the duty of loving my neighbor is, 
to say the least, a complicated one. In all these, and many 
similar instances, the most comprehensive knowledge of the 
wisdom of the past is surely needed, together with straight- 
forward and conscientious effort to obtain and to follow the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

The extension of the Kingdom of God which in the New 
Testament is set forth as the end for which the Church exists 
must proceed in two directions: outward, in order that it may 
comprehend within itself every soul that God has made; and 
downward, penetrating all the relationships of human society 
and piercing its way to the very heart of every individual life. 
When either task is looked at in the light of the character and 
teaching of our Lord Jesus Christ, it seems to be as yet only 
imperfectly fulfilled. I think it is true, however, that the mis- 
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sionary extension of the Kingdom has proceeded more rapidly 
and more widely than the other downward movement for the 
capture and control of the motives of human character and social 
progress. Only superficially and in a very fragmentary way has 
the Christian ideal permeated the life of Man. This is an im- 
mediate and urgent task and our hope lies in the fact that in no 
other system of morality that has appeared in human history is 
there that power of attack which is necessary. Codes, customs 
and philosophies may give us a view of the end to be obtained, 
but in Jesus Christ alone and in the power of his Spirit can be 
discovered the forces by which the raw material of human char- 
acter can be purified, personalized and lifted above the bondage 
of corruption into the liberty of the glory of the sons of God. 
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THE PLACE OF “ EPHESIANS”? AMONG THE 
LETTERS OF PAUL 


By Crayton R. Bowen, The Meadville Theological School, Chicago 


The place of “ Ephesians ” among the Pauline letters was ex- 
pressed by the author of The Ancient Mariner in the following 
admirable words: “ The Epistle to the Ephesians is evidently a 
Catholic Epistle addressed to the whole of what may be called St. 
Paul’s diocese. It is the divinest composition of man.” This 
judgment occurs in Coleridge’s Table Talk, under date of May 
25, 1830. It is only one of an extraordinary number of striking 
utterances on Biblical criticism to be found in this and other 
works of one whose churchmanship and genuine concern with 
Biblical and theological studies are too often ignored. To be 
sure, Coleridge’s brief career as a Unitarian preacher ended in 
failure and disappointment, and is now remembered only as the 
occasion of one of Elia’s bons mots. “ Did you ever hear me 
anything else,” was Lamb’s quick reply. But no problems oc- 
cupied Coleridge’s mind more continuously to the end than those 
of religion and its historical expression in human institutions and 
writings, and I am glad to start with a word so acute and pro- 
found as his comment on Ephesians. In further characteriza- 
tion of the Epistle he adds, “It embraces every doctrine of 
Christianity; first, those doctrines peculiar to Christianity, and 
then those precepts common to it with natural religion. The 
Epistle to the Colossians is the overflowing, as it were, of St. 
Paul’s mind upon the same subject.” With the exception of the 
authorship (about which there is no specific statement, though 
Coleridge certainly took the work as Paul’s own), the chief 
aspects of the letter are here noted: its Catholic character, the 


. high worth of its content, and its relation to Colossians. 
Taking our departure from Coleridge, then, we may first con- > 


Sa preach?” wistfully asked Coleridge. ‘I never heard you do 
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sider the catholic character of the document before us. For that 
we have external evidence in plenty to add to the internal evidence 
which was obviously behind the poet’s comment. It is a com- 
monplace of textual study (indicated, indeed, even in the cautious 
margins of our English revised versions) that the words & ’E¢éoy 
in the address, quite as truly as the pds ‘E¢ecious used as a title 
in most Greek manuscripts, are no part of the original wording. 
They are wanting in our oldest and best manuscripts, and fathers 
like Basil and Jerome of the fourth century record that the old 
manuscripts and traditions of their time were without such refer- 
ence. Origen’s commentary explains a text in which any such 
words were clearly not present. The oldest copy of our letter of 
_ which we have knowledge is Marcion’s (not later than the middle 
of the first century), and it is unhesitatingly labelled wpds Aaoduxéas, 
Tertullian waxes scornful over the “ diligentissimus explorator ” 
who thus gives a local habitation and a name to a document lack- 
ing both, but it is by no hint indicated that Tertullian had the 
Ephesian reference in his text, however clearly it was a part of 
his tradition. Facts I*<e these are inconceivable if from the first 
the letter was plainly addressed “ to the saints that are in Ephesus 
and faithful in Christ Jesus.” 
The internal evidence is equally clear. The letter has no greet- 
ings or personal references of any sort (save one formal allusion 
to Tychicus the messenger), such as abound at the end of the 
letters written to churches known to the apostle. Galatians, to 
be sure, has none, but is rich in allusions to intimate personal 
intercourse between writer and readers. Romans, professedly 
written to an unvisited community, naturally has none (since its 
current sixteenth chapter is no part of the original) ; Colossians, 
on the other hand, addressed to a community also as yet unvisited, 
has several such personal greetings. A letter to Ephesus, where 
‘Paul had spent three long years (nearly twice as long as any other 
stay known in his career) and had stood in the closest and most 


intimate relation with a very large number of converts, simply 


could not lack such greetings. If we wish to see what a letter 
really addressed to Ephesus would look like in this respect, we 
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have only to glance at the example actually furnished in our 
canon, that note to Ephesus which has so long masqueraded as | 
the just mentioned sixteenth chapter of Romans. It is nearly all — 
greetings. If instead of its present position it had been appended | 
as a last chapter to Ephesians, it would have done much to explain 
the traditional name and to make up for the absence of é& ’E¢éow 
in the address. And for further indication of how Paul would 
talk to his friends in Ephesus, we may read the very moving | 
words of his affectionate farewell to them in Acts 20: 17-38. 

Not only is there negatively in the Epistle no indication that 
the writer and readers are personally acquainted, there is posi- 
tively clear evidence that they are not. “ For this cause I also,” 
says the writer, “ having heard of the faith in the Lord Jesus 
which is among you ”’—and a little later, “if so be that ye have 
heard of the dispensation of that grace of God ”’ which made him 
a minister to the Gentiles. If this were Paul and the Ephesian 
church, they probably had, and would not need the elaborate ex- 
planation of his Gentile mission which follows. So completely 
is the letter without allusion to the specific circumstances of any 
single society that to call it a general or catholic epistle is only to 
describe it by the most obvious and literal epithet. As James 
Strachan says (The Captivity and Pastoral Epistles, Westminster 
N.T., 1910, p. 14), “ The writer . . . warms to his theme, but 
not to his readers. He gives no expression to his inner feelings, 
he never breaks through his official reserve. ‘ Ephesians’ is the 
most detached and Catholic epistle he ever wrote.” Nothing 
more objective, more like a treatise, is to be found in our New —- 
Testament. It is homily rather than epistle. The letter-form is 
simply a most transparent disguise, due to the fact that in this 
form was couched Paul’s existing legacy to the churches, and © 
specifically that the literary model which the composition chiefly | 
follows is a genuine letter, that of the apostle to the Colossians. — 
That we are here dealing with literary imitation is especially — 
obvious in the few passages in which “ Ephesians” seems to | 
reflect a concrete historical situation. These are in truth but | 
four: 3:13, where the writer begs that his readers may not lose 


‘churches of Galatia, whether north or south here matters not. 


their prayers and aun ses that Tychicus + will supply detailed in- 
formation about his situation; and the phrases “prisoner of | 
Christ ”’ and “ prisoner of the Lord,” in the first verses of the - 
third and fourth chapters respectively. This impressive and 
moving element of writing from durance vile simply reproduces, | 
for the most part in closely exact wording, certain passages of © 
Colossians, and is otherwise not woven at all into the structure — 
of the letter. 

A Catholic letter, then—not a letter to Ephesus, not evena | 
letter to Ephesus and its near neighbors. For after all, a letter — 
to a unified group of churches will not differ essentially from a_ 
letter to one of these churches. It will still have its occasion and — 
speak concretely to its point. But what is the occasion of : 
Ephesians? What specific communication is it written to make? — 
What exigency moves Paul to send this letter to Asia from the — 
dolor of his prison? We know why he wrote to Colosse, to 
Philemon, to the Philippians. Why to the circle? There is no 
crisis, no controversy, no heresy; there are no plans to be an-— 
nounced. The question arises whether there are in the Pauline | 
corpus any other letters meant for a plurality of churches, which 
might be used for comparison here. We answer at once that 
there are at least two. The “ reconciliation letter” to Corinth 
is addressed (II Cor. 1:1) to “the church of God which is at 
Corinth, with all the saints that are in the whole of Achaia.” 
None the less is Second Corinthians in the highest degree an 
“ occasional letter,” vivid, concrete, directed to one specific end. 
And Galatians is such a letter. We cannot name with certainty 
one congregation for which it was intended; not to a particular ~ 
community was it sent, but to a group of communities, the | 


But the Galatian churches addressed form clearly a closely-knit— 
homogeneous group, involved as a whole in one specific situation ; 
the letter is simply saturated with personalities, with testimony to 
the close and a relations that have bound together writer 
and readers. “Ephesians” the case is quite otherwise; the 
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recipients may perfectly well be Gentile Christians of many di- 
verse parts of the world, bound together only by the fact that they 
are all alike non-Jewish followers of Jesus, who have such knowl- 
edge of Paul as you and I have, mediated by tradition and the 
reading of certain of his letters. 

There is, then, nowhere among the communications of Paul 
any support for the idea of “ Ephesians” as a circular-letter, a 
sort of round-robin sent by the apostle to a group of churches in 
Asia Minor, Ephesus and some of its neighbors, carried to them 
in turn by Tychicus, who should in each community supply the 
personal greetings the letter so conspicuously lacks. This theory, 
apparently first suggested by Theodore Beza and set forth in 
critical detail by Archbishop Ussher, had probably its fullest and 
most persuasive exposition by Rudolph Anger of Leipzig in 
1843 (Der Laodicenerbrief, a book still worth reading). To- 
day this view enjoys widespread popularity in all our universities 
and divinity schools, among such scholars as believe the letter 
Paul’s own, yet recognize the impossibility of its being intended 
for Ephesus or any other single church. It is the view of 
Jiilicher and Zahn, of Gregory and Lightfoot, of Walter Lock 
and Benjamin Robinson, and of so many more as to be practically 
the “orthodox” view today. For this reason we ought to ex- 
amine its premises a little more closely. There is obviously much 
to be said for it, or it would not be so widely held. It is at least 
superior to the quite impossible view of Marcion and Harnack 
and Bacon and Professor Case that the letter is the one addressed 
to the Laodicean church alone, which Colosse was bidden toa 
borrow and peruse. To a single church this letter cannot have 
gone. But the circular theory is credited with positive ad- 
vantages. It would explain, it is believed, the lack of & "Ed¢éow 
or other place-name in the first verse, on the theory that a blank 
was left, to be filled in by each church in turn as it received, or 
was given, its copy of the letter. It would further explain why 
it was early supposed by some to be sent to Ephesus, by others, 
like Marcion, to be sent to Laodicea. It would neatly fit, in 
addition, the reference in Colossians 4:16 to the “letter from 
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Laodicea,”’ which Paul is most anxious should be read also in 
Colosse Tychicus would bring the letter to Colosse after he had 
presented it at Laodicea. But would he? Would not this be a 
case of enclosing a screw-driver in the box with which to open 
it? If the Colossians already had their letter with this admoni- 
tion to exchange it for the other to be had from Laodicea, they 
would by hypothesis already have the circular letter too. If 
Tychicus carries both, there is no point in coming to Colosse first 
with the Colossian church letter, keeping the circular letter 
secreted in his pocket while he is there telling them all about Paul, 
introducing Onesimus and the rest, and letting them know of it 
and see it only later, when on the return journey he comes back 
via Laodicea. If on the other hand he comes to Colosse only 
after having already delivered the circular letter at Laodicea, he 
would hand the two letters over to the Colossian church at the 
same time and there would be absolutely no point in the bidding 
to the Colossians to be sure to “ read the letter from Laodicea.” 
Of course they would read it, since it-was expressly delivered to 
them by Paul’s messenger for their perusal. Incidentally, if 
they did so read it, they would surely be much astonished at the 
extraordinary parallelism between the two letters handed them 
simultaneously! But as a matter of fact, Colossians 4:16 can- 
not possibly mean anything of this sort. Devotees of the cir- 
cular-letter theory twist this verse into an impossible sense. 
What it says plainly is (in Dr. Goodspeed’s literal rendering), 
“ When this letter has been read to you, have it read to the church 
at Laodicea also, and see that you read the letter that is coming 
from there.”” The coming of the letter from Laodicea is then 
subsequent to the receipt and reading of the Colossian letter, and 
the Colossians must take pains to send for it and get it, romoare 
tva xal dpeis dvayvare. The bidding is simply that the two 
churches exchange letters after each has read its own; the verse 
cannot possibly have in mind a circular letter, it can mean only a 
special letter to the Laodicean church, cognate with that to the 
Colossians. Certainly no man in his senses would speak of such 
a circular letter (which as yet those addressed had not seen) in 
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such a meaningless phrase as “the letter from Laodicea.” Sup- 
pose Tychicus had for some reason altered his itinerary! One 
may wonder also why it should be so important for Laodicea to 
read Colossians, if it had already read Ephesians. And why, 
also, if Ephesus, Laodicea, and the other stations on the round- 
robin route only shared the impersonal circular-letter, with no 
message meant for them in particular, Colosse alone should get 
two letters, the circular and a special in which much of the ma- 
terial in the circular was repeated, with such singular alteration 
of purport. 

From every point of view, the notion that Colossians 4: 16 
refers to a circular letter is the most untenable of hypotheses, 
except the hypothesis that our “ Ephesians” could be that as- 
sumed circular. Advocates of this notion have merely pointed 
out that it fitted certain elements of the problem, but have never 
sketched a complete picture of the situation and action which 
would give it any real plausibility. Most of the arguments de- 
feat themselves. When, for example, it is said (this is perhaps 
the most popular ground for the view) that this theory would 
explain the omission of any address in the first verse, each recipi- 
ent community in turn filling in its own name, the exact opposite 
is true. It would explain the existence of (let us say) seven 
variants of the address in the first verse, but not the survival of 
a blank address. The manuscript with the blank address is pre- 
cisely the one which would not survive—unless we are visionary 
enough to believe in the preservation of the autograph. How 
shall we visualize the situation? Either Tychicus leaves Paul 
with seven (let us for convenience assume seven churches on the 
round-robin circuit) copies of the letter, in which case each copy 
would have the appropriate address written in, or he would start 
out with one copy, which might have a blank address, or more 
probably would have the address to Ephesus or whatever was the 
first church on the list to be visited. In the latter case, on arriv- 
ing at Ephesus, he would make or cause to be made a copy, let us 
say, for Magnesia, leaving the first draft at Ephesus. Or he 
might make a copy for Ephesus, and carry on to Magnesia his 
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first draft to use as copy for a draft to be left there. This 
process he would repeat at each stage. After going the rounds, 
therefore, he would either have no copy left at all or (much less 
probably) would have on his hands his original much-thumbed 
copy, with no church to which to give it, nothing to do with it, 
no reason for keeping it. The chances of that copy surviving to 
be the parent of the early text with blank address are therefore 
practically nil. All copies in existence would, in other words, 
have an address. The only difficulty would be that there would 
be seven different addresses, all authentic. Whatever be the ex- 
planation of the primitive text with no address, it must clearly be 
sought along other lines. When Marcion labelled our “ Ephe- 
sians ” rpés Aaodixéas, he was not led by a manuscript of a cir- 
cular letter so addressed, but was giving to an unaddressed letter 
a title suggested by Colossians 4:16. His reasoning, if so we 
may call it, is plain enough. He has two letters, much alike. 
One of them alludes to another letter sent at the same time to a 
neighboring church of like history with the group now addressed. 
What more natural than to apply this reference to his second 
unaddressed letter ? 

Marcion was mistaken. Ephesians is not a letter to the Laodi- 
ceans or to any other one church. Beza was mistaken. It is not 
a circular letter of Paul’s to a group of Asia Minor churches, in- 
cluding Colosse and Laodicea, sent from his prison contemporane- 
ously with his personal letter to the Colossian church. It is, to 
go back to Coleridge’s dictum with which we began, “a Catholic 
epistle addressed to the whole of what might be called St. Paul’s 
diocese.” It is a Catholic epistle in the strict sense, quite as much 
as is any one of the seven so denominated in our canon. Like 
them, it must belong to the later stratum of New Testament writ- 
ings. Such documents are written only when there has come to 
be, or is coming to be, a Catholic Christianity to be addressed. 
To try to find place for a writing of this type in the life-time of 
Paul himself is a gross anachronism. Such works arise naturally 
in the period after his work is done, after the apostolic age, 
properly so called, is over. Paul and his contemporaries were 
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busily engaged in the establishment of churches. This document 
has no concern at all with churches; it envisages only the Church. 
The formative period is past ; the reflective period, when scattered 
communities are reaching out hands to one another and growing 
into the consciousness of solidarity as a unified institution, is 
already at hand. In other words, “ Ephesians” must be, from 
every point of view, post-Pauline, pseudo-Pauline. No other 
possibility remains. 

With this our consideration might rest. But it is well known 
to all of us that the text of the document itself offers weighty 
testimony to the same conclusion. At the risk of threshing old 
straw, let us recapitulate some of the more important of this 
internal evidence. In the first place, the relation to Colossians is 
such as to suggest irresistibly a copyist rather than the same man 
writing a second letter (least of all a second letter meant for the 
same readers). Let it be put concretely for us by a scholar of 
the highest distinction who believes, despite this evidence, that 
Ephesians is Paul’s. Adolf Jilicher (Jntroduction, Eng. Trans., 
p. 145) writes, “ Whatever be the decision at which we arrive, 
the relationship between Ephesians and Colossians must always 
remain remarkable. The points of resemblance both in expres- 
sion and matter, are so numerous as to exclude all idea of coin- 
cidence. Except for a few verses in chapter one, the passages 
in which Colossians stands alone, without parallels in Ephesians, 
are only four, while on the other hand, Ephesians contains but 
seven which are independent of Colossians. Even in these, fre- 
quent points of agreement may be found.’”’ We may be more 
precise than this. Colossians has not quite 1600 words; of these 
about nine-tenths recur in Ephesians, between 400 and 500 words 
agreeing letter for letter with corresponding words in Ephesians, 
frequently in unbroken sequence up to ten words. (This is from 
Schmiedel as quoted by H. J. Holtzmann: Einleitung, p. 263, 
note). Nearly 200 other words are the same in the two letters 
with but slight changes. The parallels are set forth in devastat- 
ing clarity in many books, as in Moffatt’s Introduction or perhaps 
best of all in John Rutherford’s admirable work, St. Paul’s 
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It is not enough to say in explanation of such facts, as Jiilicher 
does, that “in both epistles the same writer was pouring forth 
his soul, and . . . did not too anxiously avoid repetition.” No, 
not too anxiously! Fatal to the usefulness of this suggestion is 
3 the fact, (crystal-clear, and admitted by Jilicher himself) that the 

same language is used for two quite separate purposes, in two 
quite separate significances, in the two letters. Without raising 
here the question of the original text of Colossians,‘ we may note 
that the whole controversial element in its received text, as well as 
its cosmic Christology, is quite lacking in Ephesians. The Colos- 
sian Christ is related to the universe, one in whom dwells the 
mrnpwua of the Deity. The Ephesian Christ is related to the 
Ecclesia, which itself is his wAnpwua. The difference is most 
graphically seen, of course, in the so called Haustafel or manual 
of domestic morals, which in Colossians is simply ethical, with- 
Se any figurative suggestion, but which Ephesians makes a 
“mystery,” a highly symbolic expression of the vital relations of 
Christ and the Church. Try as I will, I cannot imagine the 
“same man, Paul or another, writing one of these letters and then 
writing the other. No critic has really given a plausible psy- 
chological picture of this procedure. 

In the second place, the use of the term éxxAngia is such as in- 
evitably to suggest another and a later than Paul. The great 
apostle was founding churches, communities, Gemeinden, and 
writing occasional letters to these churches, to the church in 
Thessalonica, to the church in Philippi. The Ephesian writer 
never uses the plural of the word; it is as if he did not visualize 
at all the parts, which Paul’s herculean labor has so painfully 
brought into being, but only the whole, Christianity en bloc, 
lifting up a united front over against the world. Nine times we 
meet here “ The Church,” quite as absolute and as self-conscious 
as in any modern Roman or high Anglican utterance. How 
splendid it is! And how indelibly stamped with a post-Pauline 
date! How impressive, how mediaeval, how modern is that 

1QOn this, reference may be made to an article by the present writer, “ The 


Original Form of Paul’s Letter to the Colossians,” in the Journal of Biblical 
Literature, vol. 43 (1924), pp. 177-206. 
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Church without “spot or wrinkle or any such thing, holy and 
without blemish.” Unto God be “ the glory in that Church and 
in Christ Jesus unto all generations, for ever and ever. Amen.” 

Two concise parallels there are, to be sure, in the first chapter 
of Colossians (verses 18 and 24, where Christ is the head of the 
body, the Church) ; which are, I believe, as little Paul’s as the 
phrases of Ephesians. Elsewhere, Paul knows éxAnoia only as 
the single congregation of Jesus’ followers. This statement has 
sometimes been contested in the case of his three allusions (I 
Cor. 15:9; Gal. 1:13; Phil. 3:6) to his early persecution of 
the é&xAnoia of God. But the word here signifies, of course, not 
the world-wide communion of the faithful (not yet in being) but 
the single congregation of Jerusalem, as is distinctly said in so 
many words in our only source for it, Acts 8: 1-3, 9:1. We 
are properly impressed with the grandeur and beauty of this con- 
ception of “ the Church,” with a capital C, but we should not be 
blind to its chronological implications. It comes into being 
slowly, during the closing years of the first century, when the 
initial apostolic period of Church-founding is past, when the 


fellowship of Jesus is becoming conscious of its solidarity and 
is beginning to settle down for some protracted institutional 
existence in this world. In other words, it comes as the early 
glow of eschatological expectation dies out. This is visibly dying 
out in Ephesians; only a pale reflection of its language is left. 
What looms large is not the “ Kingdom of Christ and of God” 


(5:5—the only occurrence of “ Kingdom ” in the letter, and of 
this phrase in the New Testament), but the Church as the temple 
of the divine indwelling here on earth and in human history. 
Pére Batiffol somewhere expresses the Roman Catholic view 
thus : “‘ Jesus promised the Kingdom of God; what came was the 
Church.” Here we find that view documented. How lovely is 
the picture of that temple “ built upon the foundation of the 
apostles and prophets, Christ Jesus himself being the chief corner- 
stone, in whom each several structure, fitly framed together, is 
growing into a holy sanctuary in the Lord, in whom you also are 
builded together into a habitation of God in the Spirit.” Beauti- 
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ful, true—but it is not eschatology. 
_ expression, or the historical outlook of the author of I Thessalo- 
nians, I Corinthians, Galatians, Romans. 

If one is desirous of dating the letter, a date is stamped in un- 
mistakable characters on that passage just quoted. The Church 
which is now growing into one coordinated structure for God’s 

_ dwelling among men, was erected “on the foundation of the 
i apostles and prophets, Christ Jesus himself being the chief corner- 
stone.” In the days when those apostles and prophets were 
_ active, they were not foundation, but builders. Paul, dpxcrexrév 
-among them all, wrote, as if in prescience of this later phrasing, 
-“ Other foundation can no man lay than that which is laid, which 
is Jesus Christ. As a wise master builder, I laid a foundation, 
and another builds upon it.” Here is the same figure of the 
_ temple, but Christ is the whole foundation, to which can be added 
no other. The apostles and Christian teachers are building upon 
‘it, each according to his powers. The idea that they and their 
work are also foundation, part and parcel with that of the Master, 
- would seem to them grotesque, if not blasphemous. Now when 
Ephesians is written, their work is done, they too have passed 
away to be with Christ; some of them, like Peter and Paul, have 
followed him in the path of martyrdom, filling up, in the fine 
phrase of Colossians, in their part “ that which was lacking of the 
afflictions of Christ in their flesh, for his body’s sake, which is 
the Church.” They then take their place beside him as part of 
_ the Church’s foundation; on their work and word, in their degree, 
as on his, is rising the new temple. Not that he is displaced in 
his position of pre-eminence; he is still the chief corner-stone, 
but he is no longer the entire foundation. Could any chrono- 
logical indication be clearer? We are at once introduced into 
the situation of the closing years of the first century. An exact 
and striking parallel is offered in the two volumes of the work 
on the foundations of the church which tradition attributed to 
Luke. To Theophilus this author dedicates a treatise on the 
word and work of Jesus: but that is not enough. It gives only 
in part that contribution on which the structure of the new faith 
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is rising as on a basis secure and unshaken. He adds a second 
treatise on the word and work of the apostles, and so in a very 
real sense covers the ground. Henceforward the apostolic teach- 
ing is more and more the solid rock on which any permanent con- 
tribution to Christianity must rest. Curiously enough, the appeal 
to the apostolic foundation almost displaces the appeal to Christ. 
As chief cornerstone, he is conspicuous and ornamental; it is the 
apostles who are the real support of the Church. So the apostles’ 
creed for the Christian faith, the apostolic constitutions in various 
forms for church order, apostolic authorship, or at least sponsor- 
ship, for every document in the canon, and the like. The Didache 
lies not many years ahead. This development follows, grows 
out of, the conviction registered in Ephesians and Luke-Acts. 
Another expression of the same conviction is found in the 
famous text of Matt. 16: 18, where to an apostle is said: “ Thou 
art Peter and upon this rock I will build my church.” Here 
again the word éxxAngia, doubly linking this gospel (the only one 
of the four to use the word) to Ephesians. Incidentally it is 
probable that the special application to Peter is less significant 
for the evangelist than for the later Roman institutionalism. 
What is said of him is true of the apostolic company generally; 
it is said to and of him particularly as representative of the group, 
for two reasons. For one thing, he was in point of fact by all 
odds the most active and important of the Twelve. On his per- 
son and work, more than on that of any other, the developing 
church did actually rest. And then his nickname Peter, probably 
given to him earlier (as Mark 3: 16, Matt. 10: 2, Luke 6: 14 sug- 
gest) for some other reason, lent itself so aptly to this interpreta- 
tion. An exact parallel is found in the next verse (16:19) 
where the ecclesiastical power of binding and loosing, which in 
Matthew 18:18 is conferred on all the apostles (compare John 
20:22), is attributed to Peter in particular. Neither his status 
as binder and looser, holder of the keys of the Kingdom, nor his 
status as Rock-foundation of the church, are his alone. They 
are his because he is an apostle, and they are apostolic functions. 
Another parallel to Ephesians 2: 20 is found in the Revelation 
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of John, 21:14. Here the seer beholds in vision the glorified 
Church, the new Jerusalem, a holy city, with walls of jasper, gates 
of pearl, streets of gold, and resting on twelve foundations—not 
one, but twelve! Here Jesus disappears entirely as eer Peng 
no longer is he even the corner-stone. Twelve foundation-stones, 
all duly labelled—with the names of the twelve apostles! Note 
that the verse is here the contribution of the Christian editor 
John, interpolated into an older Jewish picture which he is using. 
He puts it in after the description of the twelve gates, labelled 
with the names of the twelve tribes of Israel, in order to have a 
Christian counterpart to this striking Jewish element in the pice 
ture. The foundations are here awkwardly inserted out of place; 
we do not reach them in proper sequence until verses 19-20, where 
they are described as adorned each with a very precious stone. 
In other words, verse 14 expresses the contemporary judgment 
of the Christian editor John. For him the Church’s one founda- 
tion is not one at all, but twelve—not Christ the Lamb, but his — 
apostles.’ 

We have in these four sources (Ephesians, Luke-Acts, Mat- 
thew, Apocalypse) one figure and one conception. The figure is — 
of the Church as a structure, a temple or walled city, resting on 
secure foundations. The conception is of those foundations as_ 
constituted in notable part by the apostles. In Ephesians and in 
Luke-Acts the thought survives that Jesus belongs also to the 
foundation; in Matthew and the Apocalypse he is no longer 0 
regarded. These four documents are quite certainly from the 
same period; they all belong to the closing years of the first cen- 
tury. The Apocalypse we can definitely date at about 95; the | 
other three originate probably within a decade of this time. 

_ The figure of the Christian fellowship as a building, with walls, : 
2 Incidentally, this verse is one of the strong counts in the argument against 
identifying the editor John with the apostle, the son of Zebedee. Psychologi- 
cally it is practically impossible that he was meaning to say, “In my vision of 
the Holy City, the new Jerusalem, I beheld one of its foundation stones in- 
scribed with my own name.” No, John, in his own person, does not think of 
himself so highly; he is one with his fellow-Christians to whom he writes, 
“your brother and sharer with you in the tribulation and Kingdom and 
patience which are in Jesus.” 
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doors, foundations, is of course an obvious, even inevitable one. 
Of frequent occurrence already in the New Testament, it is a 
commonplace in our speech today. So far as “ Ephesians,” at 
any rate, is concerned, the passage using this figure is clearly 
suggested by Paul’s own words in I Corinthians 3: 10-17, where 
the one complete foundation, to which nothing can ever be added, 
is Christ alone, the apostles, Paul and the rest, being builders. 
The later writer skilfully alters the phraseology to bring it up to 
date, and so clearly mirrors the situation of his own time as 
almost here to stamp his work with a date. And that date is 
many years after Paul’s work is done and he has been laid beside 
his Master, another great stone in the massive foundation of the 
newest and divinest of God’s temples in history. 

A third clear indication of the pseudo-Pauline authorship of 
“Ephesians” is the attitude assumed throughout to the person 
of Paul and of the apostles generally. It is not the frank self- 
appraisal of one of their own number; it is the reverent attitude 
of discipleship that looks back as upon venerated leaders of the 
past. An admirable illustration is the phrase just examined, 
“built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets.” One 
more literal, though no more significant, is the phrase, “ now 
revealed unto his holy apostles and prophets.’”’ This cannot be 
the holy apostle himself speaking; it is surely a disciple. Every 
exegete stumbles at the epithet. Streeter (Primitive Church, 
1929, p. 84, note 1) suggests omitting arogrédos, with B: “ to 
his saints,” etc. Jtilicher is forced to query, “ May not the word 
ayios have been an interpolation prompted by primitive piety?” 
Yes, the word ayios and all the context in which it stands, is a 
contribution of primitive piety. It is all of a piece. Surely this 
needs no laboring. Just as that apostle who wrote of himself 
and his colleagues words like these, “I planted, Apollos watered 
—yet he that planted is nothing, he that watered is nothing, but 
God, who gave the increase. What is Paul? What is Apollos? 
Ministers, serving men, through whom you believed ” ; who wrote 
of his mission, “I laid a foundation, namely Christ Jesus, and 
other can never be laid ”; just as that apostle did not later write, 
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“TI and my colleagues are the foundation of the church, alongside 
Christ the corner stone,” so he did not talk of his Christian in- 
sights and convictions as “revelations made to God’s holy 
apostles.” 

This whole context, 3: I-13, is the language of a later Paulinist 
pointing back at the traditions of Paul and especially to his letters. 
He does not know how fully his readers may be acquainted with 
the mighty name and story of the great apostle. “If so be that 
ye have heard,” he says. According to Edgar Goodspeed’s at- 
tractive theory * the book of Acts has only recently been written, 
reintroducing Paul to the Christians of that later day, and the 
letters of Paul have just been collected and are about to be issued 


. as a group for the edification of all the believers. Prior to this, 


with how many of them is any one of the group addressed by 
“Ephesians ” likely to have been familiar? How many of the 
group have ever read Acts? “If so be that ye have heard” how 
I became the recipient and the herald of this message, “ as I wrote 
before in few words, whereby, when ye read [as they are about 
to have opportunity to do], ye can perceive my understanding in 
the mysteries of Christ.” In other words, you will know, when 
you have read the letters, how great a man Paul was. To none 
of his churches would the apostle himself need to make the elabo- 
rate exposition of his mission to the Gentiles which fills the fol- 
lowing verses. But to Christians a full generation later, the 
matter needed just this elucidation. The letters would have their 
revelations of tragedy and suffering, but let no reader be dis- 
mayed ; the apostle’s career had made a triumphant end. ‘“ Where- © 
fore I ask that ye may not faint at my tribulations for you, which | 
are your glory” (3:13). This verse, otherwise at quite loose 
ends, so becomes intelligible. 

“T wrote before in few words,” says Pseudo-Paul. In how 
few? How many letters of Paul did he know? Apparently not 
as many as the later church, which counted fourteen, or he would 
probably not have said, “ few words.” Goodspeed has argued 


2 New Solutions of New Testament Problems, 1927, esp. chap. 2; see also 
‘ The Place of Ephesians in the First Pauline Collection’ (Anglican Theological 
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that the original collection included letters to seven communities 
—Philippi, Colosse, Galatia, Thessalonica, Rome, Laodicea, and 
Corinth. It is one of the most brilliant and persuasive of Dr. 
Goodspeed’s demonstrations to identify our “ Philemon” with 
the letter to the Laodiceans. He thinks both I and II Corinthians 
and I and II Thessalonians were in the collection, thus making 
eight letters. With the introductory covering letter (which rdle 
Goodspeed assigns to our “ Ephesians ”), there would be a corpus 
of nine letters. The eight “written before ” might be character- 
ized as few words ”’; they certainly form no lengthy exposi- 
tion, even in comparison with the books of the ancient world. 

In all these ways, it becomes increasingly more certain that we 
are dealing with the work of a devoted Paulinist. Is it worth 
while, at long last, to raise the question of the style of the letter? 
This is so strikingly un-Pauline that many of the most traditional 
and orthodox expositors have found it the chief difficulty. They 
have suggested different amanuenses (so Sanday, so J. H. Moul- 
ton, who suggested Timothy as writer here, et al.) or special 
circumstances. But the style of the letter is a very notable 
thing; it goes beyond any minor variations such as these sugges- 
tions might cover. It is a style of very great nobility and dignity, 
with a certain “solemn liturgical churchly tone” about it, as 
Lueken aptly says (Schriften des N.T., Vol. II, Part 2, p. 115). 
It is a style of a very definite “ effect,” an effect produced not 
only by a highly unified compositional atmosphere and a vocabu- 
lary stamped with a distinct character—not merely such a 
“flavor”’ as we all note in a page of Carlyle, let us say, or of 
Emerson. These things are marked, but the chief phenomenon 
in the style of Ephesians is that it scarcely breaks into sentences 
at all. It is chiefly a series of periods running on interminably, 
not artistically built up, with beginning and climax and logical 
balance, but a simple succession of clauses like links in a chain, 
loosely connected by “ands” or relatives. The chain may be 
cut at any link; it does not start or end at any particular point. 
So described, it sounds like the worst style in the world; but it 
turns out to be the most effective. After the address, I: 3-14 
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forms one sentence, then 1:15-2:10, and others of the like 
follow. There is no reason why such a sentence should ever 
end at all; nothing a few clauses farther on has any syntactical 
relation with anything a few clauses back. The sentence does ; 
not start for anywhere or arrive anywhere; it merely flows. The 
translators, of course, into English or any other modern language, 
put in a few full stops here and there, when they get out of 
breath, but most of these have no reason in the structure of the 
Greek sentence. The style is flexible rather than stiff, though 
Jiilicher (p. 142) notes that “the unwonted stiffnesses of style 
in Colossians 1 and 2 are here substantially exaggerated and 
multiplied.”” The impression made upon a great expert in Greek 
prose style, one of the most eminent of Hellenistic scholars, not 
primarily a New Testament student, is seen in these words from 
Eduard Norden’s Agnostos Theos (1913, p. 253, note 1): Ephe- 
sians 1: 3-14, he says, is “das monstroseste Satzkonglomerat 
(denn von einer Periode kann man da gar nicht mehr reden), das 
mir in Griechischer Sprache begegnet ist, und dem das Anakolouth 
3: I-14 wirdig zur Seite steht; die Unechtheit dieses Briefes ist 
erwiesen.” Perhaps if we refresh our minds by re-reading aloud 
the monstrous conglomerate of clauses to which Dr. Norden re- 
fers, we shall see how complete is the justification for his judg- 
ment. If we so read, and have that great passage ringing in our 
ears, we may possibly sympathize with Strachan (oP. cit., p. 105) 
who calls it “one splendid sentence, perplexing to the gram- 
marian, but adorable to the lover of verbal music, like some grand 
composition of Beethoven,” but we are not likely to call it Pauline. 
To be sure, Paul does occasionally use a long sentence, sometimes 
breaking off in confusion when the balance and syntax of his 
clauses get out of hand, but he offers no real parallel to this sort 
of thing. Concrete, vivid, fluent, explosive—his style is any- 
thing but viscid. The Ephesian writer had too individual a style 
of his own successfully to ape that of Paul, even if he had tried 
to do so. Asa matter of fact, he seems to have made no such 
attempt, relying on his reproduction of material from his master’s 
letters to give the desired Pauline color to his composition. 
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Much more could profitably be said about this original style of 
his. Despite the chain-like structure of its syntax, it produces the 
effect of a woven fabric, with an extraordinary unity about it, 
part interlacing with part, phrase harking back to phrase, in 
highly artistic fashion. Walter Lock has well shown this in his 
article on Ephesians in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. Here 
alone in the New Testament occurs the word évérns, unity (4: 3 
and 13); here the idea receives its preéminent expression. Lock 
calls attention to the extraordinary number of words compounded 
with od , expressive of the “ withness”’ of Christians with Christ 
or with one another. Most of these compounds are hapa, or are 
shared only with the Colossian parallels. Notable too is the 
serenity of the declarative or hortatory clauses. Among them all 
occurs but one interrogative sentence (4:9), elsewhere a stand- 
ing rhetorical device of Paul, occurring, for example, 92 times in 
Romans (as Sanday and Headlam point out in their classic com- 
mentary on the latter epistle). These scholars speak of a lack of 
“vital energy” in Ephesians, a “ slow and labored movement,” 
“a slowly-moving onwards-advancing mass, like a glacier work- 
ing its way inch by inch down the valley—the writer seems to 
stagger under his load—the truths unfolded read like abstract 
truths, ideal verities, ‘ laid up in the heavens ’ rather than embody- 
ing themselves in the active controversies of earth.” 

“Abstract truths ’"—that catches the note. The air of de- 
tachment here is poles away from Paul’s vivid entanglement with 
the historical process of his living day. His eschatology is a 
constant expectation of something coming on the world, a cata- 
strophic event tomorrow, next week, next year. “ The Church” 
with which Ephesians is preoccupied is an established institution, 
settling down to an existence here on earth of which no temporal 
horizon is contemplated. We have already noted the almost 
total lack of eschatological language in the Epistle, but the matter 
really goes farther. No one can read reflectively the text of 
Ephesians and have any other impression than that the Church is 
thought of as an enduring earthly fellowship. To use the lan- 
guage of Dr. Hort (Prolegomena to St. Paul's Epistles to the 
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Romans and the Ephesians, 1895, p. 141 f.), “ The immediate 
imminence of the Coming of the Lord has faded out of view 
. the sense of present blessedness does pervade the Epistle, — 
and... of a long and gradual growth reaching far out into 
the future from age to age.”’ It is not in an apocalyptic kingdom 
of God, for example, that God is to receive “ glory in the Church | 
and in Christ Jesus unto all the generations of the age of the ~ 
ages” (3:20). This “building up of the body of Christ” _ 
(4:12), this gradual growth of us all “unto the unity of the | 
faith . . . untoa full grown man . . . that we may be no longer ~ 
children . . . but may grow up in all things unto him who... 
maketh the increase of the body unto the building up of itself in — 
love ”’—all this is no picture of such development as may take © 
place in individual Christians before the parousia. It opens an — 
indefinite perspective of institutional progress. Nor does the > 
letter anywhere show any more eschatologically conditioned his- 
toric picture. The believers have already been raised up with _ 
Christ and made to sit with him in the heavenlies.' There is 
here no talk of resurrection, of a new heaven and a new earth. 
As in the Fourth Gospel, the hour that cometh, now is. Now 
and again we seem to lead up to what is going to be an eschato- — 
logical utterance, but the point is always turned. So, for ex- 
ample, 5:15 f.: “ Look therefore carefully how ye walk, ... 
redeeming the time, because the days are—evil”! Paul would 
most naturally have said, as he does say so often, because the © 
days are few, are short, are so swiftly passing away. He would — 
urge redeeming the time because there is so little of it left. 
Ephesians, as just indicated, has essentially the same philosophy — 
of history as the Fourth Gospel, which, again, is suggestive for 
its dating. With the Johannine writings (I do not now include — 
the Apocalypse) it has such further community of mind and _ 
expression as to lead Walter Lock to say that if Paul were not 
so certainly the author of Ephesians, it would be a tenable hy- 
pothesis that the Fourth Evangelist had written it in Paul’s name. 
This, of course, goes much too far; the ethical and social outlook 
of the two documents are very far apart. Yet their common 
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divergence from the historical attitude of the primitive church is 
significant. 

The really important literary parallels to the text of Ephesians 
are of course the abundant echoes from those letters of Paul 
which are commended for renewed reading. Beginning with 
Colossians, they all furnish material. Holtzmann, von Soden 
and most of the commentators have assembled these parallels, and 
scholars at Chicago are now engaged in a more complete collation 
of them than has yet been made.* These parallels show that the 
writer had himself diligently read the “ few words ” which he is 
commending to the perusal of his own readers, and has been 
deeply influenced by their language. But again he has too much 
originality to be a mere repeater or imitator, and aside from the 
deliberate use of Colossians, the direct appropriation is not cen- 
surably great. Literary relations exist with the Pastorals and 
other New Testament documents, perhaps most notably with I 
Peter and with the Acts. These form a separate problem, and 
Wilhelm Seufert thought he had reason for assuming a common 
authorship for all three of these writings, or at least for Ephe- 
sians and I Peter (‘Das Verwandtschaftsverhaltniss des ersten 
Petrusbriefs und Epheserbriefs,’ Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaftliche 
Theologie, 1881, [vol. 24] esp. p. 380). This suggestion we 
may leave without further notice. What is absolutely clear is 
that our author set himself to extend in the world the knowledge 
and influence of the great apostle to the Gentiles. To this end 
he gathered and sent forth among his Christian brethren such 
letters of Paul as were available to him. To this end he writes 
this noble letter. of commendation and elucidation, to be prefixed 
to the epistolary corpus, to give it coherence and impetus in the 
world. Devotedly suppressing his own name and person in favor 
of his master, he is one of the great figures in the obscure early 
history of the Church, and to him should be glory in the Church 
he so highly praised and served, while that Church endures. 


*This collation is now (Sept. 1933) available in E. J. Goodspeed: The 
Meaning of Ephesians, 1933. _ 
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THE CLASSICS AND THE NEW TESTAMENT 


By F. W. Grnecricu, Albright College, Reading, Pa. 


The Greek language, with the longest continuous written his- 
tory of any of the languages of Europe, offers a bewildering 
variety of fascinating material to the serious student. From the 
rock-cut inscriptions on the island of Thera, probably dating from 
the eighth century B.C., to this morning’s edition of a Greek 
newspaper, it is a laboratory of the finest kind for the study of all 
kinds of linguistic phenomena. The whole of the history has, 
however, been indelibly colored by its two greatest periods, the 
classical, from Homer to Demosthenes (approximately from the 
ninth to the late fourth century B.C.), and that of the New Testa- 
ment, which was itself strongly influenced by Classical Greek, 
although differing from it in many important respects. These 
two periods have all but monopolized scholarly attention in the 
West since the Renaissance. 

When Greek studies were once more revived by the Humanists 
of that period, Erasmus, the greatest of them, was vitally inter- 
ested both in the classics and in the New Testament. One of the 
greatest of his modern biographers says of him, “ For him the 
Gospel was ‘ the philosophy of Christ,’ and the philosophy of the 
Greeks a natural gospel.” * In 1516, while the presses of Aldus 
at Venice were turning out the first printed editions of the classical 
Greek authors, Erasmus published the first printed Greek New 
Testament at Basel, barely snatching the honor from the Com- 
plutensian Polyglot of Cardinal Ximenes, which was printed, but 
not published, two years before. Despite their defects, Erasmus’ 
five editions of the Greek New Testament were epoch-making 
both in the field of Greek scholarship and in that of religion, where 
they formed the basis for the modern language translations of 
Luther, Tyndale, and many others. 


1P, Smith, Erasmus, p. 34, Harper and Bros., 1923. 
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Even in the Age of the Renaissance, however, there were signs 
of discord in the camp of Greek scholarship. Humanist and Re- 
former both drew inspiration from the Greek fount, but for 
different reasons. Lorenzo Valla, the brilliant predecessor of 
Erasmus, was interested in the Greek New Testament not for its 
own sake so much as to point out discrepancies between it and 
the Latin Vulgate, to the discredit of the latter. On the other 
side, Melanchthon, a younger contemporary of Erasmus, was in- 
terested in the ancient languages only in so far as they aided in 
the correct, which was for him the Lutheran, interpretation of 
the Bible. 

Ever since, Greek scholarship has been plagued with an arti- 
ficial division into two rival armies. The budding theologue used 
to spend an apprenticeship on the fringe of the classical camp, 
taking care not to become too seriously infected with the Greek 
spirit of free inquiry, and then retire behind his ecclesiastical 
ramparts to shout charges of “ Neo-Paganism ” at his recent com- 
rades. The classicist, in turn, replied only with a chilling indif- 
ference to criticism, as befits the high priest of a mystery too 
profound for the ordinary mortal. 

The exclusiveness of the classicist is, in fact, his chief fault. 
For him the world begins with Homer and ends in 338 B.C., 
when the barbarian Philip of Macedon put an end to the liberties 
of the Greek states. Such important authors as Polybius and 
Plutarch receive scant attention from him, although he may re- 
gard Lucian with some kindliness, since that writer consciously 
imitated the style of the classic writers five hundred years before 
his own day. The Greek of the New Testament he views for the 
most part as quite naive, and most peculiar, often twisted out of 
all semblance to “real Greek” by Semitic influence. Modern 
Greek is interesting to him—if he considers it at all—only as a 
sort of museum, preserving down to modern times an extraor- 
dinarily large number of ancient Greek words. He will study 
non-classical Greek as little as possible, in order to preserve with 
razor-like keenness the edge of his appreciation for the classical 
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The New Testament has particularly been the object of this 
exclusiveness not only for the reasons already stated, but because 
of the clash between the Hellenic ideal of freedom and the Hebraic 
ideal of religious authority. When the supporters of the New 
Testament claim for it all or nothing, the classicist is likely to 
choose the latter. By so doing he misses the literary excellence 
of many parts of the New Testament, and leaves out of consid- 
eration the fact that that book has had more direct influence on 
history than all his classics put together. However the classicist 
may disagree with the religious content of the New Testament, 
he should not allow that disagreement to warp his appreciation of 
the real human values which it holds for him. 

The classicist is also too largely unaware of the revolution 
which has taken place in New Testament scholarship within the 
last forty years. The Greek of the New Testament used to be 
regarded by the majority of scholars as a hybrid of Greek and 
Semitic, and the idea was seriously advanced that it had been 
invented by the Holy Spirit expressly for the purpose of convey- 
ing the divine revelation. Newly-discovered sources of the com- 
mon Greek of the period, notably in the papyri from Egypt, have 
demonstrated beyond a doubt that the language of the New Testa- 
ment is the Greek which for six hundred years was the common 
speech of the Eastern Mediterranean world. In so far as it 
differs from classical Greek and from the more literary Greek of 
its own day, the language of the New Testament represents a step 
in the direction taken by medieval and modern Greek. 

Such pioneers in the field as Deissmann in Germany and J. H. 
Moulton in Great Britain have shown that Semitic influence is 
decidedly a minor factor in New Testament Greek, and have 
placed it in its proper position in the historical development of 
the language. Yet it is still possible to take one’s doctorate in 
classical Greek and remain totally unaware of this important 
development. 

It is, in fact, the science of comparative philology which has 
supplied the dynamite to blow classical exclusiveness to the limbo 
of forgetfulness. That branch of knowledge recognizes the ob- 
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vious fact that there is more to language than literary excellence, 
important though that may be. A papyrus letter of an almost 
illiterate Greek peasant from Ptolemaic times in Egypt, with its 
misspellings and infractions of most of the rules of grammar, 
may prove infinitely more valuable to the student of the develop- 
ment of the language than the finest passage in Plato. 

The scholar who avoids the New Testament because its lan- 
guage has “degenerated” from the high standard of classical 
Greek should, in strict logic, pronounce his anathemas on such 
modern languages as English and French, for the tendency 
toward reduction of inflectional forms found in the New Testa- 
ment and later Greek has blossomed forth with great luxuriance 
in them. If New Testament Greek is “ degenerate,” they are 
doubly so. 

If the classicists have been slighting the New Testament, there 
are also signs in recent years that New Testament scholarship 
is replying in kind. Some of the ablest investigators in the field, 
although themselves trained with a thorough classical background, 
have become impatient with the dry details of linguistics, and 
have very properly applied themselves to historical, sociological 
and psychological studies. The result has been a fuller and far 
more accurate picture of the New Testament world, and younger 
scholars have been greatly attracted by this line of investigation. 

Too often, however, the younger generation inherits from its 
forbears only a distaste for classical and linguistic studies, with 
no appreciation of their fundamental importance. The result is 
that New Testament departments are besieged by earnest souls 
who are fitted out with all sorts of social science methodology, 
and who have all confidence in themselves and their procedures, 
but whose knowledge of Greek is shaky or entirely non-existent. 
In college, the tedious grind of four years of classical Greek 
seemed a waste of time in comparison to the fresh, living sub- 
ject-matter of the social sciences. Advice from well-meaning 
friends confirmed their suspicions as to the relative uselessness of 
Greek, and as a result, they find themselves in the position of the 
man who is ready and even eager to build a house, but who knows 
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nothing about foundations. Sketchy attempts may be made to 


supplement this lack, with greater or less success, but the New 
ze scholar with no thorough knowledge of classical Greek 

must ever remain in the class of the “ expert ” in the history of 
the English language who cannot read Chaucer. 

A knowledge of “ sarbons,” folkways, and chronology is no 
doubt of great value to the budding New Testament student, but 
let him not forsake the principal parts of irregular Greek verbs, 
nor the construction of complex sentences in indirect discourse. 
Both linguistically and culturally, classical Greece brings untold 
treasure to the field of New Testament study, and this should be 
utilized to the full, with due care to avoid the mistake of trying 
to force New Testament Greek into classical categories. 

It ill befits classical Greek and New Testament scholarship to 


friends of the “ practical” in education. The values in Greek 
study which woke the world from the sleep of medievalism in 
the days of Erasmus can best be conserved by a better mutual 
understanding on the part of its two most important branches. 
The classicist might well acquaint himself with the best in liberal 


ES in civil war when both are seriously threatened by the 


New Testament scholarship, and the student of the New Testa- 
‘ment, in turn, might well be careful to avail himself of ail that 
classical Greek can contribute to his field, even at the sacrifice 
of a course or two in the social sciences! BS 


ON THE CANON LAW 


Part III 


By Joun R. Crossy, St. Luke’s Church, Seaford, Delaware 


In the first and second parts of this article we endeavored to 
prove that there is a strong case for the assumption that the 
Canon Law of the Church of England, as part of the Colonial 
Law, was part of the Common Law of the land, and is therefore 
by right of inheritance part of the Common Law of the United 
States unless expressly abrogated by statute, disuse, or custom. 
We also considered the relative responsibility of the bishop and 
clergy in the early ages of the Church, and now in the present 
article we shall attempt to deal with the question of the employ- 
ment, rights, and maintenance of the clergy, and the responsibil- 
ity of the diocesan authority to the inferior clergy in the Church 
of England and the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America. 

Our thesis is then briefly as follows: 

1. That under the general Canon Law of the Church, a priest 
upon his ordination becomes incapable of undertaking any secular 
employment whatever, and is bound for life in the service of the 
Altar. 

2. That it follows as a necessary corollary that the Church has 
a definite responsibility towards the clergy as to their employ- 
ment and maintenance, so long as they are mentally and physically 
capable of exercising their functions, and free from ecclesiastical 
censure or suspension. Further that this responsibility continues 
in the event of the clergy becoming incapacitated from sickness 
or old age. 

3. That this responsibility rests by tradition, Canon Law, and 
general practice upon the diocesan authority, as the head of the 
ecclesiastical unit of the national Church. 
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And further that this responsibility ends if: 

1. The cleric in question has voluntarily and without episcopal 
sanction severed his canonical connection with the parish to which 
he holds title and has been canonically called and instituted. 

2. Refuses to accept a position offered him by the competent 
ecclesiastical authority. 

3. Is under sentence of suspension or excommunication by sen- 
tence of an ecclesiastical court, or by reason of a legitimate 
canonical impediment. 

From the time of Saint Augustine until the establishment of 

_ parishes under Archbishop Theodore, the system in England was 
the same as on the continent of Europe, and as practised in the 
early centuries of the Western Church. The earliest authentic 
authority we have on the subject is of the year 601, and is the 
first of the replies of Gregory the Great to St. Augustine of 
_ Canterbury. The question asked was specifically, “ Concerning 
; bishops, on what terms they should live with their clergy? Into 
how many parts are the offerings of the faithful to the altar to 
be divided? And, how is the bishop to act in the Church?” 
Gregory answers: “ Holy Writ, in which no doubt you are well 
versed, witnesses, and particularly Saint Paul’s Epistle to Tim- 
_othy, wherein he instructs him how he should behave himself in 
the house of God, answers this question. But it is the custom 
of the Apostolic See to prescribe rules for newly consecrated 
bishops that all emoluments which accrue are to be divided into 
four portions—one for the bishop and his household, because of 
hospitality and entertainment; another for the clergy; a third for 
the poor; and the fourth for the repair of churches. But in re- 
_ gard to you, my brother—being brought up under monastic rules 
-—are not to live apart from your clergy in the English Church, 
which, by God’s help has been lately brought into the Faith. You 
_ are to follow that course of life which our forefathers did in the 
time of the primitive Church, when none of them said that any- 
be he possessed was his own, but all things were in common 
among them. But if there are any clerks not received into holy 
(major) orders, who cannot live continent, they are to take wives, 
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and receive their stipends abroad, because we know it is written 

in the authorities above mentioned that a distribution was made to 

each of them according to his wants. Care is also to be taken of 
their stipends, and they are to be held under ecclesiastical rule, 
etc.” (Bede, Hist. Eccl. 1: 27; Gregory, Epist. xi, 84). We have 
in the same author an account of the administration of Saint 
Cuthbert that bears out the fact that the monitions of St. Gregory 
were generally carried out (Bede, Hist. Angl. iv. 27). 

From the time of Augustine until that of Theodore of Tarsus, 
about the year 668, this communal arrangement seems to have 
been general in all the English dioceses, all of which were under 
the rule of a bishop and chapter who were either Benedictine or 
Celtic monks. This is not the place to enter into a discussion of 
Church history, but we may briefly point out that in the course of 
evolution there arose three distinct types of dioceses. (A) The 
original type was a monastic chapter, the clergy living together 
as the bishop’s family, and administering the various churches 
and chapels from the cathedral city as headquarters. (B) With 
a Chapter of secular canons and prebendaries under the control 
ofadean. (C) With a chapter of regular canons, secular priests 
living under a quasi-monastic rule. The establishment of parishes 
under Archbishop Theodore caused the rectors and vicars to be- 
come independent of the bishop’s “ mensa’”’ and to depend for 
maintenance upon the income derived from tithes, endowments, 
and parochial offerings, together with gifts or bequests for the 
performing of special services. These sources of income were 
independent of episcopal control, and naturally led to the read- 
justment of the primitive system. 

This led to the increase in numbers of the secular clergy, not 
under monastic vows, distinct and separate from the religious 
orders. The latter retaining the discipline of the common life 
may be dismissed from further consideration in this article, ex-— 
cept in so far as they endeavored to gain control of established 

parishes to the prejudice of the secular clergy. 
We now come to the wise provisions of the English Church for 
the support, employment, and maintenance of the secular clergy. 
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We as an up-to-date, allegedly efficient American organism, may 
well blush when we consider how we have fallen from the stand- 
ard of our benighted Anglo-Saxon forefathers. It is well to 
note that these laws of the English Church of the 7th century are 
unchanged as to essentials at the present day, and are by in- 
heritance binding on all branches of the Anglican Church and 
except in this American Church are so acknowledged. This is 
shown by the many enforcing degrees, and the number of suits 
in the Ecclesiastical Courts brought by clergy against bishops, 
and vice versa, and the many enforcing decisions rendered by 
both ecclesiastical and lay judges of the various courts. 

The following is a summary in modern English of the findings 
of the Synod held at Rome in the year 680, concerning the dis- 
pute between Saints Wilfred and Chad (Wilkins, Conc. 1:47; 
Spelman, 1: 60 et seg.). I follow Wilkins in terming it a synod, 
although it was really a papal judgment given after a joint hear- 
ing and accepted as binding by mutual consent, confirmed and 
adopted by the English Church, enforced as such by King Wihtred 
in the year 696 in his “ Dooms Ecclesiastical ” (Spelman, 1: 194; 
Wilkins, ut supra, p. 60), and by the ecclesiastical laws of Ine, 
King of the West Saxons, 693 (Chron. Sax., 694; Spelman, 
1: 182; and Wilkins, 1: 58). 

The circumstances were as follows. As we all know, Wilfred 
was deprived of his see of York and replaced by St. Chad on the 
authority of Archbishop Theodore, and appealed the matter _ 
Rome. Certain questions arose with regard to the priests or- 
dained by Wilfred and those by Chad. What was the canonical 
rule of the English Church with regard to the economic status of 
the clergy on and after ordination; who was responsible for their 
employment and maintenance; was the ordination of priests by 
Wilfred or Chad irregular; etc.? This legislation having been 
settled and adjusted by the ecclesiastical councils cited above, and 
accepted by the State, was established as a customary law, and 
may be concisely stated as follows. 

Clerics are not to be promoted to the major orders unless they | 
are guaranteed an honorable and sufficient subsistance. This may 
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be of three kinds: First, “ Titulus” or “ Title,” by which a 
cleric is ordained to a definite church, chantrey, or parish, which 
is responsible for his support and to which he is appointed to 
serve until death, unless he is removed with the consent and by 
the authority of the bishop. In the case of transfer to the charge 
of another church or parish, he is to be legally inducted by the 
bishop or his representative, and such transfer is only to be car- 
ried out with his own consent. In the event of him being em- 
ployed in a missionary or executive position, the support of which 
is not a definite charge on a benefice or benefices, he becomes a 
definite charge upon the bishop’s “ mensa.” Secondly, “ Missio ” 
or the “ mission,” which meant that his support was guaranteed 
by the bishop under his consecration oath and was a direct charge 
upon the diocesan funds. Those episcopal functionaries such as 
archdeacons whose income was derived from a regular scale of 
fees were exempt from this condition, unless allotted a definite 
salary and the fees canonically assigned to the bishop or the dio- 
cese. These two classes were definitely known as “ intitulati” 
or “entitled.” In other words they were entitled of right to 
alimentation or maintenance from the Church to which they at 
their ordination had vowed lifelong service and obedience. I 
take it that this law has been abrogated so far as this Church is 
concerned by the canonical establishment of the Church Pension 
Fund, although it has been morally recognised in our system of 
the “rector emeritus.” It would be interesting to ascertain the 
legal position of a parish towards its aged or invalid rector in 
the event of it having refused to come under the working of the 
scheme. The third class were ordained to “ Patrimonium ” or 
“patrimony,” which meant that they possessed sufficient private 
income or estate to yield 200 gold mancuses yearly, or the equiva- 
lent of about $2,500 of our money. This gives us a fairly clear 
idea of the average minimum stipend of the Anglo-Saxon clergy, 
remembering that hospitality was a real and canonical obligation 
and that the expenses of a bachelor establishment were—expe- 
rience tells us—considerably more than those of the ordinary 
married clergyman of today. I have two reports of priest’s 
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housekeepers being presented to the Archdeacon for extravagance 
_and wastefulness of the parson’s substance. They too were under 
the watchful eye of the Canon Law. This last section of the 

clergy could, not being under censure, move from diocese to 
d diocese at will, with, of course, letters dimissory that were granted 
as of right. They were not compelled to serve in parish churches, 
-etc., but could—and generally did—act as chaplains to their fami- 
“ies, stewards or tutors to noble families, or frequently in political 
or judiciary employment under the crown. It was clearly enacted 
that they were in no way a charge to the diocese or able by right 
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to claim alimentation. 

It was further laid down that a cleric leaving his church or 
parish or one under sentence of punishment, otherwise than tem- 
porary suspension, or one refusing—if not beneficed—employ- 
ment assigned him by the bishop, forfeited his right to all bene- 
fits either from his parish or the mensa. Further, if a parish be- 

- came too poor to support its parish priest the deficiency was to 
be made up from the mensa, unless in the opinion of the ec- 
clesiastical authorities it was advisable to close or reduce the 

= of the parish, when the priest became, unless rebeneficed, 
_“intitulatus in mensa,” or what we should term in these days a 
general diocesan missionary. 

It would here be advisable to consider for a few minutes ex- 
actly what was meant by the “ mensa.” All funds of the diocese 
were derived from five sources: (1) Estates and property held 
as endowments by the ecclesiastical authorities of the diocese. 
(2) The specific offerings of the faithful for the general or speci- 
fied work of the diocese. (3) Sometimes—but not universally— 
a general and definite charge or tax upon the revenues of the 
parishes. For instance, the general levy for “ Peter’s Pence,” 
was levied as a tax by the diocesan authority, and a certain per- 
centage or premium for the collection retained by the bishop’s 
mensa. (4) The profits from the ecclesiastical courts, including 
the probate of wills, matters matrimonial, fines from offenders, 
fees for dispensations, etc. (5) Fees for episcopal and archdia- 
conal visitations, inductions, the holy oils, etc. 
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The mensa was divided and spent canonically and was of course 
under the direct control of the bishop, assisted by the advice of 
the Dean and Chapter of the cathedral as the parish church of 
the diocese and the legitimate heirs to the primitive bishop’s house- 
hold. It was divided generally as follows: (A) The support of 
the episcopal dignity, and the necessary household expenditure of 
the bishop, including the administrative expenses of the episcopal 
manors, and the feudal charges due to the crown from him as a 
peer of the realm. (8) The support of the unbeneficed clergy 
for whom he was canonically responsible. The education and 
maintenance of candidates for holy orders. These, until the 
establishment of the universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and | 
Paris lived with, and were under the direct superintendence of 
the bishop. (C) Charity, which included all diocesan hospitals, 
orphanages, etc., not under the control of a religious order, the 
ransoming of prisoners, and the relief and feeding of the poor 
(literally at the bishop’s gate), but did not include the practice of 
hospitality, which was part of the bishop’s personal responsibil- 
ity, and a charge on his personal funds. (D) The repair and 
maintenance of those churches and chapels that were situated on 
the episcopal manors, or directly under episcopal control.’ 

These laws regarding alimentation, and the general practice of 
the bishop’s mensa were also in essence the law and customs of 
the Gallican Church, and as such were accepted in toto by the 
Anglican Church after the Norman conquest, and would have 
been; even if William the Conqueror in his coronation oath had 
not sworn to uphold the rights, privileges, and Canon Law of 
the Ecclesia Anglicana. 

The interesting points to notice during the succeeding ages 
right down to the present day, are the careful preservation of the 
principles of “ title,” employment, and minimum salary, and also 
how the machinery for the enforcement of these Canons exists in 
our own American Church, and how these cardinal principles are 
preserved in essence, although very generally ignored by the ec- 


1 Leges Eccles. Northumb., London, 1709; Thorpe, Ancient Laws, Oxford, 
1812; Wilkins, Concilia; Spelman, Concilia; Crosby, The Canons and Laws of 
the Anglo-Saxon Church, Louvain, 1918. 
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-clesiastical authorities, especially in missionary districts under the 
control of the National Council. 

We need devote no further attention to the question of “ title,” 
except to point out that in this Church, under Canon 8, paragraph 
ix, the ordination of deacons is definitely forbidden unless cer- 
tain requirements as to title are observed, and, in the last two lines, 
the opportunity for the exercsie of his ministry is put squarely up 

to the bishop. It is to be regretted that a similar canon cannot be 
enacted performing the same service for the priest. This canon 
is amplified and extended under Canon 22, paragraph 1. 
Under Canon 39, we find provision for any minister absenting 
himself for two years or over from the diocese to which he is 
canonically attached; or engaging in any secular calling or busi- 
ness without the consent of the bishop; or refusing to engage in 
the work of the ministry at the call of the bishop, coupled with 
reasonable provision for his support, to be presented for trial. 
This canon is somewhat loosely constructed, but clearly is an at- 
tempt to carry out the spirit of the ancient canons, and certainly 
implies a corresponding responsibility on the part of the diocesan 
authorities towards the priest. There must be two parties to 
every contract. 

We come down to definite legislation when we arrive at the 
burning question of tithes. This of course does not affect this 
particular Church but has produced certain legislation in the 
Church of England that is, assuming our premises to be true, of 
binding obligation on us as the lawful heirs and successors. 

We do not want to go into the history of tithes here; suffice 
it to say that they may be defined as “ the tenth part of the in- 
crease arising from the profits of land or stock allotted to the 
clergy for their support,” and were collectable not only by the 
ecclesiastical but by the civil authorities. The tithe was recog- 
nised by the Anglo-Saxons (see the codes of Athelstan, Canute, 
Edgar, and Alfred), and finally legalised and settled by the Coun- 
cil of Westminster in 1285. In process of time certain complica- 
tions set in. The tithes of certain parishes were “ impropriated,” 
or given to certain monastic institutions, and even to lay persons. 


As was to be expected abuses crept in. 
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One of the worst of these was that the monastic orders nat- 
urally practised economy by putting in one of their own monks 
as incumbent, which of course put a secular priest out of a cure; 
while the lay impropriator frequently put in a vicar at starvation 
wages. Legislation soon followed. Firstly, it was decreed in — 
1236, in the legislative edicts of Edmund Rich, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, that vicars must be maintained in impropriated cures 
by the religious house or lay rector enjoying the great tithes, 
and that such vicar must be a secular priest, inducted by the 
bishop or his representative, be irremovable, except as provided 
for by existing canons, and be paid the amount fixed by the 
Province as the “ customary honorarium ” to maintain the dig- 
nity and independence of the clergy. See also the Constitutions 
: of Archbishop Boniface, 1361, and the proceedings of Convoca- 
tion of the Province of York for the years 1278 to 1301 in- 
clusive. 

I have a collection of legal decisions in the Bishop’s Courts 
from about the year 1250 to the reign of Queen Victoria, which 
are too long to be quoted here, but which I hope to make the sub- 
ject of a future article. 

Those interested may find further decrees on the subject in the 
proceedings of Councils and Synods of 1102, 1200, 1347, 1405, 
and 1502. 

The customary honorarium or minimum salary was definitely 
fixed at six marks a year for assistant curates and chantry priests, 
this in addition to stole fees and mass stipends, and to full main- 
tenance in the Parish clergy house. Money had then about two 
and a half times the purchasing value it has now, but the whole —_— 
may be roughly estimated at around $2000 a year. Ofcourse the 
clergy were celibate. 

After the Reformation things got worse. The landowners and 
ruling classes had tasted blood. The clergy were married, which 
increased the expenses of the minister, while his emoluments were 
diverted to the pockets of the courtiers and politicians. The pur- 
chasers and new proprietors of the impropriated tithes evaded 
their canonical responsibilities and the aristocracy saw in the 
newly constituted Church a means of providing for their younger 
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sons, relatives and dependents, and used their right of presenta- 
tion to settle them at the expense of the Church. Pluralities and 
“nonresidence led to the dark ages of the Church, and we find the 
_ wealthy incumbents of as many as ten parishes delegating their 
_work to curates to whom they paid the wages of an agricultural 
- laborer. After the restoration of King Charles the Second, and 
following the black period of the Church under the Hanoverian 
rule, a new era began in the reign of Queen Victoria. Previously 
to this the establishment of Queen Anne’s Bounty, a perpetual 
_ fund of first-fruits and tenths, for the augmentation of the liv- 
i’ of the poorer clergy, was a definite attempt to establish the 
“honorarium minimum” of the old Canon Law. The average 
salaries of the beneficed clergy of the Church of England are now 
generally about three hundred and fifty pounds a year or about 
‘$2000 of our money. There is this difference, in England the 
position of the clergy is definitely established by law. Men can- 
not be dropped without right of appeal, are not subject to the 
caprices of vestries, and cannot be dropped or their salaries cut 
by the arbitrary decision of a diocesan authority, and the salaries 
being protected by law are paid with regularity. 

In conclusion I would suggest that the unfortunate position of 
the country and missionary clergy in this country is very 
largely due to our own fault. There is the law of the Church, and 
we clergy have persistently ignored it and treated it with con- 
tumely. We cannot expect our ecclesiastical superiors to regard 
it or obey it with any more respect than they were encouraged to 
pay it when in the ranks of the junior clergy. The only way it 
can be enforced is by the action of the clergy in first obeying the 
law themselves; and secondly in instructing the laity, and by in- 
sisting on the floor of their diocesan conventions that the Consti- 
tutions, Canons, and decisions of the General Church, the Na- 
tional Church, and the diocese be rigidly enforced, and that the 
rights and privileges of the clergy be put before the various 
schemes that, however admirable, are secondary to the primary 
duty of ensuring a contented, efficient, and united body of clergy 
—failing which any Church in the world is bound to decay and 
perish. 
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By Burton Scotr Easton, General Theological Seminary 7 

These two stately volumes’ are extraordinarily welcome. It 
is a full generation since an adequate commentary on Acts has 
appeared in English, nor have writers in other languages done 
much to supply the lack; the last revision of Wendt was inade- 
quate and the works of Preuschen and Loisy are highly indi- 
vidualistic. In the meantime information has been accumulating 
at an appalling rate and has reached a bulk beyond the powers of 
most students to master; it has been the constant prayer of many 
that competent specialists would reduce the material to manage- 
able dimensions. 

To this task Dr. Lake and Dr. Cadbury have applied them- 
selves. It has proved gigantic, for in Acts very many problems— 
critical, historical, lexicographical, geographical, archeological, 
legal and even military—must be taken into consideration. So 
even their efforts have failed to give what they consider vitally 
necessary in less than just about half-a-million words, and to 
compress their findings into two volumes has involved packing 
the large pages closely with fine type: this is no commentary for 
dilettantes. However they avoid burying the ordinary reader 
under a mass of erudition by transferring the longer discussions 
to the second volume—there are thirty-seven of the “ additional 
notes ’—while the commentary proper merely summarizes the 
results. But even the most thorough student ought to find in the 
second volume just about everything he can possibly need. 

The outstanding characteristic of the book as a whole is its 
judicial attitude, preserved so conscientiously that the editors 

1 The Beginnings of Christianity. Part I. The Acts of the Apostles. Vol. 
iv. English Translation and Commentary. Vol. v. Additional Notes to the 
Commentary. By Kirsopp Lake and Henry J. Cadbury. London and New 


York, Macmillan. 1933. 
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seem almost reluctant to reach conclusions. Arguments on both 
sides are stated at length, but even a strong preponderance of 
evidence is not accepted as final; after almost every “ very prob- 
ably ” there follows a “ but still.” No method, of course, could 
be more scientific: the reader is told exactly what can be proved 
and what is dubious. A splendid instance is Dr. Cadbury’s forty- 
one page note on “ Roman Law and the Trial of Paul,” where 
the whole subject is explored at length and our ignorance on vital 
points of legal procedure frankly admitted. Or the discussion in 
the commentary of the imprisonment at Philippi, where every 
conceivable possibility is meticulously balanced and the reader left 
to draw his own conclusions; we are astonished only at the ques- 
tion, “ Would the jailer call for more than one light? ”’ 

On these critical premises the possibility of the precise ac- 
curacy of Luke’s narrative is always taken into account, and a 
good case is nearly always made out for it. So the resulting tone 
is distinctly “ conservative,” almost in fact to the point of becom- 
ing in places “ apologetic.”” The curious visit to Caesarea in 
18: 22 is quite explicable if the wind happened to be east or north. 
“The local color at Ephesus is as appropriate as it was at 
Athens. . . . All (details) are correct and vivid” (page 236). 
On 21:11 the narrative’s very omissions are held to prove the 
testimony of an eye-witness; on 21: 21 it is argued that Paul may 
actually have accepted the Jerusalem decrees; all of chapter 27 is 
accepted as a complete and authentic unit. The editors, of course, 
do not always commit themselves to these conclusions which they 
regard as possible, but they feel that their possibility should be 
made very clear. 

This attitude extends throughout all the treatment and prevents 
the adoption of an over-certain tone in answering any questions. 
The problem of sources is consequently handled guardedly. On 
the whole Harnack’s proposals are followed, and here and there 
his results are pushed a little further; e.g., 4:32-5:11 is cau- 
tiously detached from its Jerusalem-A surroundings. The textual 
criticism follows similarly cautious lines and is distinctly in sup- 
port of the “ neutral” manuscripts, with only occasional adoption 
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of “ western ” authorities. Dr. Clark’s recent textual commentary 
appeared too late to be used, but presumably would not have af- 
fected the general results; the editors were not convinced by his 
earlier monographs. As regards Dr. Torrey’s plea for Aramaic 
sources the verdict is distinctly “ not proved,” although every pas- 
sage he adduces is analyzed in detail. 

Here and there judicial reserve passes over into a hesitation 
that produces inconsistency. On 16: 3 it is held that Paul’s words 
in Galatians make his circumcision of Timothy just about incon- 
ceivable : Luke’s statement, consequently, is editorial. On 21: 21, 
however, we read that “ human nature is inconsistent’ and Paul 
may have been “nearer the standard of custom implied by Acts 
than his own writings would indicate.” But, as a matter of fact, 
1 Corinthians 10: 25ff is much harder to reconcile with Acts 
15: 29 than is Galatians with Acts 16: 3. 

A more serious problem is raised by the speeches in Acts. On 
these Dr. Cadbury has an elaborate appended note (pages 402- 
427), in which he contents that Luke, like every other ancient his- 
torian, regarded the speeches of his characters as the opportunity 
to display his own artistic abilities in the free composition of what 
he deemed appropriate for the moment. On the other hand, on 
page 70 of the commentary volume we read: “ The general char- 
acter of the speech seems to fit in very well with the theory that it 
represents either a good tradition as to what Stephen really did 
say, or at least what a very early Christian, not of the Pauline 
school, would have wished him to say.” Since we can scarcely 
conceive of Luke as such a “ very early Christian,” it would ap- 
pear then that Stephen’s speech is an exception to Dr. Cadbury’s 
general rule. But Stephen’s speech cannot be so isolated, for it is 
tied up intimately with the other Jewish-Christian speeches in 
Acts; its exordium, for instance, being closely paralleled in Paul’s 
speech in chapter 13, while its positive handling of Moses cor- 
responds to Peter’s speech in Acts 3. The commentary, more- 
over, does not probe far enough into the retouching that some of 
these speeches have undergone. In Acts 13 verse 39 is glossed 
in to give a Pauline tone to what is otherwise quite un-Pauline 
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(verse 31!). In Acts 3 the final clause of verse 25 and the word 
“ first’ in verse 26 are likewise palpable insertions, which turn 
a narrowly Jewish-Christian composition into a promise of Gen- 
_ tile salvation ; compare the second clause of 2:39. The problem 
presented by the earlier speeches, consequently, goes considerably 
deeper than the editors seem to have realized. Obviously no one 
nowadays maintains that these discourses are the actual words 
of the characters, but neither can they be taken as Luke’s own 
- compositions, for he has edited and altered them. The solution 
is probably indicated by the words above quoted, “very early 
Christian, not of the Pauline school.” What seems to lie behind 
these speeches is the more or less universally utilized Jewish- 
Christian apologetic (or, in the case of Stephen’s speech 
“ polemic ’’) which was still serviceable in Luke’s day; as it was 
_ traditional it was naturally considered apostolic—and may very 
well have been so. 

An important point is likewise missed in the discussion of the 

Apostolic Council. The food regulations are said to enable “ so- 
cial intercourse ” between Jewish and Gentile Christian, but surely 
something more significant was involved. The “ breaking of 

bread ’—hbe it regarded as agapé, eucharist, or some embryonic 

_ form of either—had more than “ social” value; Paul’s indigna- 

tion in Galatians 2: 12-13 was caused by Peter and the rest with- 
drawing from a definitely religious rite. 

Occasionally, even in the minutely accurate lexical discussions, 
unwillingness to adventure a little produces strange results. The 
_ commentary on 6:1 is troubled about “ Hellenist” for lack of 
exact parallels: “though ‘Greek-speaking’ may be the right 
meaning, it is possible that the reference is to ‘ Graecizing’ Jews 
_ who are contrasted with the conservative party.” No further at- 
tempt is made at this point to explain how these Jews “ Grae- 

cized,” if not in language, but the matter is developed further in 

an additional note. Yet the “ Graecizing” Jews do not appear 
again in this note; instead the suggestion is boldly made that the 

Hellenists were not Jews at all but Gentiles! The only real evi- 

dence for this theory is linguistic: there is no good precedent for 
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“ Hellenist ” in the sense of “ Greek-speaking.” But there is little 
precedent for any meaning for this extremely rare adjective, and 
traditional exegesis is certainly not to be blamed for adopting a 
sense that makes the passage perfectly comprehensible. Greek- 
speaking Jews there certainly were in Jerusalem, who would not 
be at home in religious meetings conducted in Aramaic, and who 
would perforce have separate assemblies. Anyone who in the 
United States has had anything to do with foreign-born groups 
knows the inevitable friction that arises when languages are dif- 
ferent, even when everybody’s intentions are the best. The diffi- 
culties that still remain in Acts 6: 1-6 should be examined on this 
hypothesis, and not by assuming a state of affairs in Jerusalem for 
which there is no evidence at all. 

An even more poignant case of rigid adherence to liguistic 
parallels appears in 1:4. Here for ovvadtfdpuevos both “ being as- 
sembled”” and “eating” are discarded—and in their stead is 
adopted “lodging”! Of all conceivable alternatives the editors 
have hit on one that is absolutely impossible; could Luke actually 
think that the risen Christ slept? Or how else did he conceive 
of him as passing the nights? 

An omission of real significance is the failure to study Luke’s 
theory of church organization. Why does the Jerusalem-B 
source represent the local church as ruled by the apostles as a col- 
lege? What relation has this to source-criticism? To the pic- 
ture of the more or less formal group of the “ prophets and 
teachers” in 13: 1-3? To the anachronism in 14: 23? 

These criticisms, such as they are, naturally do not touch more 
than the fringe of this stupendous work. The English-speaking 
student of Acts has now a tremendous advantage over his Con- 
tinental brethren, for he has at his service an inexhaustible 
thesaurus. It is a book one simply must have; as to this no demur 
or argument is possible. 

A few matters of interesting exposition. Among other verses 
4: 25, 5: 13, 8: 10, 8: 33, and 23: 23 probably defy the exegete. 
In 1:14 “ wives” is (rightly) preferred to “women.” Identi- 
fication of the “ Beautiful Gate” (3:2) is impossible. 5:11 
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leads to an admirable note on the earliest use of “church.” In 
6 9 “ freedmen ” is considered an adequate rendition of “ Liber- 
tini.” In 8: 26, etc., “ southward” is preferred to “noon.” In 
a 34 “make thy bed” becomes (somewhat startlingly) “ lay 
the table.” For 15:21 Ropes’ explanation is on the whole pre- 
ferred: “ The Scriptures, read everywhere, proclaim God’s call 
of the Gentiles.” In 15:28 “abstain ”’ should perhaps be taken 
as an imperative. In 17: 22 “superstitious” is preferred to 
“ religious.” According to the translation of 18: 3 Paul was not 
a “tentmaker ” but a “ leather-worker.”” In 19: 16 the late Greek 
use of “ both” in the sense of “all” is considered established. 
20: 28 is rendered: “‘ The church of God, which he rescued by the 
blood of his Own (Son).” In 23: 23 the traditional translation 
_“ spearsmen ”’ becomes “ led horses.” In 26: 28 “ play the Chris- 
tian ” is adopted, even though “ insufficiently documented.” The 
incident recorded in 27: 30-32 is historic, but describes a bad 
blunder on Paul’s part; the sailors were really trying to save the 

_ ship, and would have succeeded if he had not interfered. 
A somewhat curious effect is produced in the commentary vol- 
ume by the use of the first person singular to include both editors. 
_ If report is to be trusted—we hope it is not—with these vol- 
By the Beginnings of Christianity comes to an end, and “ Part 
I” will have no successor. This would be a tragedy. But, if 
such is the case and the series proceeds no further, at least the 
present end does fitly crown the work. Dr. Lake, Dr. Foakes- 
Jackson, Dr. Ropes and Dr. Cadbury have all laid us under a 
_ permanent debt of appreciation and gratitude, but it is surely not 
invidious to prefer these latest volumes even to the others. 
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By Davin O. Voss, Toledo, Ohio 


The passage in our English Bible from John 7:53 through 
8:11 contains the story of a woman taken in adultery and ac- 
cused before Jesus, and is known as the Pericope Adulterae. It 
is a familiar fact that its place in the Gospel of John is doubtful. 
Some manuscripts put it at the end of the Gospel; some have it 
after Luke 21:38; the oldest manuscripts of the Greek New 
Testament do not have it at all. Many medieval manuscripts 
which have it at John 7:53 have an asterisk or a dash in the 
margin opposite each line of the text, indicating that its position 
there is doubtful. The exact wording of the passage is still 
more varied. A critical edition of the Greek New Testament 
shows the multitude of variant readings in the Pericope. The 
form of it in the American Standard Version differs from that 
in the Authorized Version in five or six places. 

Among Greek manuscripts which have the Pericope there are 
some interesting readings not given in any English translation. 
: One such is the addition, at the end of verse 8, of the words at the 
head of this article. Verse 8 thus reads “ and again he stooped 
_ down, and wrote on the ground the sins of each one of them.” 
This is a bit of graphic description, adding a touch of realism to 
the picture. 

This addition was found recently in one of the manuscripts of 
_ the University of Chicago’s collection.* It occurs in only 25 or 
30 manuscripts altogether, the oldest of which is the one denoted 
_ by the letter U, an uncial of the ninth or tenth century. All these 
‘manuscripts agree in other differences in the Pericope, showing 
that this form of it descended from some common source. The 
exact words of this addition, then, are probably not older than 
the ninth century, but the idea back of them is much earlier. 

7 1 Number 135, known as Hyacinthus. 
321 
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About the beginning of the fifth century, the Christian saint 
and scholar, Jerome, in his writing against Pelagius * quotes the 
words of John 8:6, ‘but Jesus, stooping down, with his finger 
wrote on the ground,’ and then adds, ‘ the sins, indeed, of those 
who were accusing her and of all mortals, according as it is 
written in the prophet,* Moreover they that leave thee shall be 
written in the earth.’ Where did Jerome get this idea? 

It is well known that he was very fond of quoting a certain 
non-canonical gospel known as the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews. While he revered it highly, he did not regard it as 
Scripture. But he quotes from it frequently. It was written, 
apparently, in Hebrew or Aramaic, and was current among some 
Jewish Christians called Nazarenes.* Clement of Alexandria 
and Origen quote from it occasionally. The church historian, 
Eusebius, lists it among the Antilegomena of early Christian 
writings ° along with the Shepherd of Hermas, the Epistle of 
Barnabas, and ‘if it seem proper’ the Revelation of John. It 
was a significant book in early Christianity. Eusebius also says 
that Papias, a Christian worthy of the second century, told a 
story of a woman accused of many sins before the Lord “ which 
is contained in the Gospel according to the Hebrews.”*® While 

this may be the woman whose many sins were forgiven, of Luke 
_ 7: 36-50, it may equally well be the woman who, in the presence 
of the Lord, was accused of adultery. Thus we may assume the 
possibility that the Pericope was to be found in the Gospel accord- 
_ ing to the Hebrews, a highly revered, non-canonical gospel, cur- 
rent in Syria and Palestine and Egypt, and particularly familiar 
to Jerome. 

Another reflection of the idea, but not the exact words, of this 
addition, is seen in an Armenian version. Most Armenian manu- 
scripts omit the Pericope. The few which have it follow the 

= common form, with one exception. The Edschmiadzin codex, 
an Armenian manuscript dated 989 A.D., has an unusual form 


2 Adv. Pelag. 2: 17. 
8 Jeremiah 17: 13. 
*See M. R. James, The Apocryphal New Testament, Oxford, 1924, pp. 1 ff. 


5 Church History III: 25. 


6 Ibid. III: 309. 
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of the Pericope. It occurs at John 7: 53 and reads as follows: * 


A certain woman was taken in sins, against whom all bore witness that she 
was deserving of death. They brought her to Jesus (to see) what he would 
command, in order that they might malign him. Jesus made answer, and said, 
Come ye, who are without sin, cast stones and stone her to death. But he 
himself, bowing his head, was writing with his finger on the earth, to declare 
their sins; and they were seeing their several sins on the stones. And, filled 
with shame, they departed, and no one remained, but only the woman. Saith 
Jesus, Go in peace, and present the offering for sins, as in their law is written. 


This looks like a story of a woman accused of sins before Jesus. 
It also bears a close resemblance to the story of the woman taken 
in adultery; and it carries the idea of our addition, but not the 
words. 

This same manuscript contains a note at Mark 16:9, “ from 
the presbyter Ariston,” which has been taken as “a not unim- 
portant hint upon the composition of this passage.” * If this 
manuscript has preserved an ancient tradition regarding Mark 
16: 9-20, it may also contain an ancient form of John 7: 53- 
8:11. It has even been suggested that Ariston was responsible 
for certain glosses in John including 7: 53 ff. This Armenian 
form of the Pericope, at any rate, is clearly independent of the 
medieval Greek forms, and may quite possibly go back to the 
story of the ‘woman accused of many sins before the Lord,’ 
which Eusebius said was told by Papias and was found in the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews. 

It is impossible to make any definite statement about the origin 
of this addition to John 8: 8, since the evidence is so slight. We 
may note in conclusion, however, that the present wording of it 
appears about the ninth century; that the underlying idea is 
found in an Armenian manuscript of the tenth century, which 
embodies an independent, and possibly early, tradition; and that 
a similar idea occurs in the writings of the fifth century scholar, 
Jerome, who may have been quoting, at this point as elsewhere, 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews. 


7 Translated and discussed by F. C. Conybeare, in The Expositor, Fifth 
Series, Vol. II (1895), pp. 405 ff. 
- 8 Moffatt, Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament, 3rd edition, 
N. Y., 1923, p. 241. 
9 Ibid., p. 634. 
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The Gospel in the Early Church. By James Mackinnon. London and New 
York, Longmans, Green, 1933, pp. xii + 339. $6.00. 


Two years ago Dr. Mackinnon gave us his valuable Historic 
Jesus, which he now supplements with a companion volume on 
the apostolic age. The two books have much in common. Both 
contain an extraordinary amount of information, well arranged 
and clearly presented. Both follow generally accepted positions 
in most critical regards; only rarely does Dr. Mackinnon venture 
a particular theory of his own. In consequence both volumes can 
be taken as reliable by those who have not time or opportunity to 
form their own opinions. Yet in religious as contrasted with his- 
torical values Dr. Mackinnon’s conception is extremely definite. 
It may be illustrated with his words on page 83: “The cosmic 
Christ is, after all, but an inference. Paul’s grand preoccupation 
is the Cross of Christ, his significance and his achievement as the 
agent of man’s redemption.” 

The division follows the usual scheme of the pre-Pauline, 
Pauline, and post-Pauline periods, the latter being extended to 
include the Apostolic Fathers. The treatment of the earliest stage 
is lucid but calls for no special comment, although it may be noted 
that Dr. Mackinnon holds that the title “ Lord” for Christ was 
primitive. The Pauline chapters lay special stress on the Jesus- 
Paul controversy, in which the points at issue are summed up 
judicially; for instance “ Jesus does . . . emphasize the de- 
pendence of the sinner on God’s mercy. . . . But he does not 
seem to have shared Paul’s view either of sin or of the sinner, 
and certainly did not elaborate a juridical theory of justification 
from sin in the Pauline sense’ (pages 98-99). This is well put, 
although Mark 10:15 has still something to contribute to the 
problem. The mystic element in Paul’s soteriology is given its 
proper stress and is not obscured by the juridical aspect. The 
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connection of this mystical element with Paul’s sacramentalism 
is likewise recognized, even though the questions asked on pages 
114ff would have been incomprehensible to the apostle. On 
page 144 the “ demonic ” rudiments of the world should have been 
called “‘daemonic”’; to Paul these stoicheia were by no means 
demons. And one may question the exactness of “ In investing 
Christ with a pre-existent cosmic significance after the Gnostic 
manner, Paul introduced into his Christian philosophy a specula- 
tive element from which Jesus himself was far removed” (page 
148). From one point of view this is a truism, yet if the values 
in the terminology Jesus used about himself are to be fully ex- 
plored, a very real speculative element cannot be avoided. 

What one misses most in this Pauline section is a clearer ex- 
position of the “average”’ Christian background against which 
Paul’s letters were set. Or, more precisely, against which Romans 
in particular was set. The congregation addressed in Romans 
were not the Jewish legalists of Galatia nor the semi-Gnostics of 
Colossae, but they did not understand Paul at all. Yet it was the 
spiritual descendents of these people who formed the bulk of the 
post-apostolic church and who are excellently represented by 
Clement of Rome. When Dr. Mackinnon says of the latter on 
page 263, “he cannot be said to have thoroughly assimilated 
Paul’s distinctive conception of justification by faith,” we have 
an extreme understatement, for Clement had not the slightest 
idea in the world of what Paul was talking about. He was 
familiar with the language and could quote it as inspired, but it 
was perfectly meaningless to him. And much the same must have 
been true of the majority of Christians forty years earlier; they 
were earnest and devoted, and they no doubt admired the great 
missionary. But he was completely over their heads. 

To reconstruct the beliefs of this middle-of-the road section 
must be done indirectly, but there is evidence enought both from 
Paul and the later writers to make the task possible of achieve- 
ment. Dr. Mackinnon has hardly essayed it. Hence his picture 
of the early church’s gospel is incomplete, and he has failed to 
explain how the transition to Catholicism was actually effected. 


Burton Scott EAston. 
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The Meaning and Truth of Religion. By Eugene William Lyman. Scribners, 
1933, PP. 468. $3.00. 


This is a large-scale book, of great scope and substance. It is 
an all-round defense of theism, no less: religion means theism, 
and theism is true. It is a “ fresh interpretation,” not in the sense 
that the conclusion is new, but that the science, philosophy, and 
general literature considered are of recent date. ‘‘ Professor So- 
and-so writes,” etc. 

Part I is on religious experience; there is but little description, 
for the main interest is in the “ meaning and truth.” Part II is 
epistemological ; Part III, the largest, is theological, anthropologi- 
cal, and cosmological. 

Religion is defined as “ experience of kinship with the Deepest 
Reality in the Universe and hence of membership in an infinitely 
meaningful world and of sharing in an ever unfolding life” 
(74). That might include a religion of the godless, but suits 
much better a universe that really is infinitely meaningful. At 
any rate, religion is deeply concerned with “ Deepest Reality,” 
and so with metaphysics. Dr. Lyman is certainly not an anti- 
intellectual religionist. (In fact, the way he disposes of solipsism 
(168) seems to us too easy: it is only “an instrument for re-— 
futing”” a philosophy, yes, but even that is of philosophical im- 
portance.) Besides belief, religion has a mystical element, an 
aesthetic, and an ethical. But the “ institutional ” element, which 
has reappeared in so much modern philosophy of religion, has 
here little recognition. 

Since religion must have its metaphysics, all the main world- 
views are considered. This is not a thesis-book, but a synthesis- 
book. It is built on a great whole scheme. Therefore we may 
be confident that no important theory will be disregarded; but 
we must expect that too many things will be treated too briefly, 
with recognition of right and wrong aspects in all, extremes al- 
ways rejected, and just a little too ready reference to what “ we 
have found in our previous discussion.” In particular, indeter- 
minacy wins perhaps too easy acceptance; and so does mind-body 
interactionism, without presenting the tremendous difficulty or am- 
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biguity of the very idea of “ action ” as applied both to body upon 
body and to mind upon body. The organic philosophy is sup- 
planted by a “ super-organic””’ purposiveness; but it seems to us 
that the organic analogy widelly interpreted (and surely it is but 
an analogy) does justice to purposiveness, conscious teleology. 
And when it is said (135-6) that other types of religion need 
fusion with the “ intimate communion with Divine Reality” of 
mysticism, there is not adequate recognition of the severe tension 
between social communion and identification, within mysticism 
itself. 

The value philosophy rightly bulks large in the discussion. It 
is exceedingly valuable to have this survey of present-day axiology. 
But it reveals all too clearly how inchoate is this part of philoso- 
phy in its present state. Dr. Lyman will have values very inde- 
pendent toward desires and interests; but the more free they are 
from any form of desire, the fainter, of course, they become. 
And the “ intuition ” of the unique, “ intrinsic,” and finally (451) 
infinite, value of “ personality ” seems to us not quite clear as to 
the difference between a subject of value, an object of value, and 
a value itself—a valuer, a valuable thing, and a value (of a thing, 
for a personality ?). 

The author is greatly interested, and luminously interesting, in 
the social aspects of his subject. We welcome both his strong 
socialism and his insistence (85) that no dedication of the indi- 
vidual to anybody or anything, to be merely means, without any 
reciprocity, is right. Even God does not use us as mere instru- 
ments: he creates creators. (The word “creative” occurs so 
often as to tempt a silly reader to count. ) 

There is a fine statement on p. 216: “ That which is basic for 
life is continually getting buried by the detritus of living—which 
then becomes the insecure substratum for second-rate forms of 
life.” 

There is, we think, sound criticism of Dr. Ames’ social-spirit 
God, who so certainly exists : “‘ But what is it that so surely exists, 


according to Ames, as divine reality? Simply the fact that there 
is some love in the universe” (237). 
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mn of the ways comes when we remember how 
fruitful have been modern efforts to see the universe on the basis 
of a real philosophy of the Incarnation (in terms of the organic 
philosophy, as in Thornton, and of scholastic philosophy, as in 
Kolbe, for instance). In Dr. Lyman’s book the Incarnation is 
not to be found, either as religion (prayer to Christ, etc.) or as 
philosophy. This fact appears to harmonize with the absence of 
the institutional element of religion, with the idea of intrinsic, 
infinite value, and (though the visible world is accounted real and 
important) with the strong predilection for a “ spiritual universe ” 
generally, which suggest that, after all, the synthesis is an ideal- 
istic synthesis. 

The book will be immensely valuable if it is studied as a sys- 
tematic theistic world-view for today, with suggestive critical con- 
siderations relative to the chief modern ways of looking at things, 
a splendid foundation for further looking at them, and an en- 
couragement toward the improvement of religion itself. 

M. B. STEwarrt. 


Faith. A Historical Study. By Stewart Means. Macmillan, 1933, pp. x + 

332. $2.50. 

The veteran author of this delightful volume is in the simple 
old evangelical tradition, and also in the humanistic liberal tradi- 
tion of modern times. His theme is faith, not theologies or 
church orders which have been so often the main preoccupation of 
the church historian, but that personal dependence upon the living 
God in and through Jesus Christ, which is to him the heart of 
religion. 

A first chapter prepares the way by a consideration of faith 
before the New Testament. In the second we pass to the New 
Testament, and here the outstanding passage is the analysis of 
faith in the writings of St. Paul. This analysis might well be 
borne in mind by ambitious writers who try to construct a 
“theory”’ by the study of some one element in the apostle’s 
thought. Dr. Means is right in bringing us back to the central 
and living point in his religion, though other thinkers may not 
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agree with him in ignoring the sacramental and other values which 
some writers today are emphasizing. 
After the New Testament we pass to the second and third 
centuries of church history which are treated rather after the 
manner of Harnack as an “acute secularising”’ of Christianity. 
Then follows a chapter on St. Augustine in which that great 
mind is set before us with luminous clarity. This is perhaps the 
highest point in the book. Dr. Means not only distinguishes and 
isolates points in the theology of St. Augustine which were 
forced on him by controversial necessity; he also points out an 
“ intellectual ’’ mysticism (of the Neoplatonic type) which sullies 
the purely religious faith of which St. Paul is the prototype. 
A close study of Scholasticism shows how the intellectual 
- vision was permitted to triumph at the expense of religious faith; 
and this in turn leads to a study of Luther in whom the Pauline 
type of faith revives. It is probable that English (and certainly 
Anglican) theology has never taken Luther seriously, and this 
enthusiastic study may enable some of us to begin to do so. 
The last chapter is devoted to the Counter Reformation and 
after. 

This beautiful book which takes the one thread of faith and 
follows it through the centuries invites comparison with Dr. 
_ Kirk’s Vision of God from which it differs toto caelo or Dr. | 

Bevan’s little book Christianity, a survey of yet another type. e 
- But many who will not altogether agree with Dr. Means’ in- 
_ sistence on pure faith almost to the exclusion of the sacramental » 


or the dogmatic, will yet feel that here is a sign of that vindica- 
tion of the Protestant position which is surely overdue. The 


book itself, as a book, can only be received with joy and gratitude. 


CARRINGTON. 


L’Eglise et la Remission des Péchés aux Premiers Siécles. By Paul Galtier. 
Paris: G. Beauchesne et Fils, 1932, pp. xii + 511. 


What conception of the remission of sins was held by the 
Church of the first few centuries? Was it that the Church her- 
self remitted sins through the ministry of her priests, or that the 
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sinner through his personal penitence, and penance (accomplished 
under the direction of the Church and assisted by her prayers) 
obtained pardon directly from God Himself? Was the Church’s 
absolution considered efficacious, or did it merely express the be-_ 
lief that the sinner had already been forgiven by God, or the 
hope that the sinner, reconciled thereby to the Church (but not 
yet to God), might through his penitence win the divine pardon? 

It is to this question that Pére Galtier addresses himself in the 
first half of this able volume. After a candid and thorough- 
going investigation of the relevant documents, an examination 
which is highly objective and truly historical, he comes to the 
conclusion that the former (realistic) view was that of the primi- 
tive Church. The alternative views, set forth by Harnack, Lea, 
and Protestant writers generally, as well as by such Roman 
Catholic theologians as Adam, Koch, Poschmann, and others, 
are shown to be quite contrary to the main tenor of the Patristic 
writings. (For the purpose at hand, the discussion is limited 
almost entirely to Western writers down to and including St. 
Gregory the Great. ) 

Tertullian, for example, is frequently quoted as holding the 
non-realistic view of the Church’s power to remit sins. It is 
true that Tertullian is, at times, almost exclusively preoccupied 
with the necessity of contrition (a necessity which the whole 
Catholic Church of course insists upon), so as to lose sight 
temporarily of other considerations, but his argument is seldom 
taken in its entirety. His famous dilemma: “An melius est 
damnatum latere quam palim absolvi?” certainly points, not to a 
secret remission by God, but to an absolution visibly and really 
bestowed through His Church. Moreover Tertullian’s line of 
thought, which excluded certain sins from the power of the keys 
; because God had refrained from pardoning them at least on 

earth, distinctly implies that other sins fall within this power, and 
; that the “ peace of the Church” and the “ pardon of God” are — 
} one and the same in his eyes. Tertullian’s severe castigation of 
j the “ psychics” (sc. Catholics) for granting absolution in the 
case of the graver sins, would be pointless if the fruit of the 
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penance were simply reconciliation with the Church and not also 
with God. “ Porro frustra agitur si venia carebit’”’ (De Paen. 
iii, 2). His taunt, “ Hujus quoque paenitentiae fructum, id est 
veniam, in sua potestate usurpaverunt” (Iii. 3) shows clearly 
how the Church conceived the absolution of her Bishops. Al- 
ways it is the pardon (venia) of sin which one should receive, or 
not receive, in the given case, at the hand of the Bishop. 

The same conception of the direct efficacy of the Church's re- 
mission of sins underlies the discussion of penitence between 
Cyprian and the Novatians. According to the latter, God had 
signified his intention of not pardoning certain sins in this life, 
therefore the Church contravened His will in granting pardon in 
such cases. The assumption on both sides is that the reconcilia- 
tion is with God. Indeed Cyprian insists again and again on 
what we should now call the sacramental conception of absolu- 
tion. Its benefit is a “ purification of conscience by the hand of 
the priest” (ie. Bishop)—“ purgatam conscientiam sacrificio et 
manu sacerdotis’’—and a restoration of the Holy Spirit to 
sinners “ de quorum pectoribus excesserit Spiritus Sanctus.” The 
liturgical formularies of the Church, East as well as West, em- 
phasize the latter as the fruit of the imposition of the Bishop’s 
hands upon the reconciled penitent. 

The same conception is found in St Ambrose, who even com- 
pares the reconciliation of the penitent by the Bishop with Bap- 
tism. Similarly, the rite is realistically conceived by all the 
Fathers, e.g. by St. Gregory the Great no less than by St Leo. 
A consideration of their thought, not on the basis of isolated 
passages, but of their exposition as a whole, leaves no doubt upon 
this point, and if so, how can the absolution of the Church in 
early ages have been considered other than real and efficacious ? 

The second half of the work deals with the question of private 
penance in the early centuries. This problem, like the former, 
is, according to Pére Galtier, purely historical and not dogmatic. 
His approach here, likewise, is historical and objective. He ad- 
duces weighty objections to the current attribution of the origin 
of private penance to the Irish monks, and presents urgent reasons 
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for supposing its existence in the Church of the early centuries, 
indeed for its existence prior to the rise of the public penitential 
system. One fact among many which is frequently left out of 
consideration is the persistent reconciliation of heretics by the 
imposition of hands, a reconciliation which, in the thought of the 
Fathers (Fulgentius, Augustine, etc.) assured the forgiveness of 
sins. Another noteworthy fact is that Augustine and his fellow- 
missionaries to England were not at all shocked to find a Church 
without public penance, while the ease with which the Anglo- 
Celtic monks introduced their system on the Continent would be 
inexplicable unless they had some solid background of private 
penance, deferred generally, it may be, to the hour of death. Its. 
roots, at least, were already there. 

Pere Galtier has made a most important and valuable contribu- 
tion to his subject. No future writer or scholar can afford to 
ignore his researches. His arguments are most formidable—to 
my mind, decisive—and it may well be that this work marks the 
turning-point in the long and by no means fruitless discussion as 
to the “ sacramental ” conception of absolution in the Primitive 
Church, and the existence, side by side with public exomologests, 
of a system of private penance out of which the present practice 
of the Church Catholic evolved naturally and legitimately. | 

Henry Dunpuy. 


The Threshold of Ethics. By Kenneth E. Kirk. London: Skeffington and 

Son, 1933, pp. 171. 3/6. 

The Reverend Dr. Kenneth E. Kirk, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and widely known as the author of several important 
volumes on moral theology, has given us, in his new book en- 
titled The Threshold of Ethics, one of a series known as “ The 
Keble Books ” and published in connection with the centenary of 
the Oxford Movement this year, an admirable discussion of the 
introductory problems involved in all ethical study. 

Dr. Kirk treats of the question of conscience, viewing it in the 
light of modern psychological and anthropological enquiry, and 
then goes on to discuss the ethical problem in its relation to 
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humanism of the type defended by Mr. Walter Lippmann. He 
concludes with two significant chapters on the religious approach 
to ethics, dealing with the failure of the “ conscientious moralist ” 
to attain to the ideal of holiness, and stating the position of 
religion as the only means of reaching that high goal. 

The author handles effectively the oft-repeated comment that 
ethical judgments are entirely determined by prior physiological 
and psychological states, maintaining in his conclusion that while 
“the degree of free choice available to us even in normal cir- 
cumstances is less than we believed it to be,” nevertheless it is an 
elementary fact of experience, not to be shaken by the most 
thorough psychological or biological study, that “in some at least 
of his actions and to some real degree, the human agent is free 
and responsible ; and the more determinism is asserted of many of 
his actions, the more freedom emerges as the essential character- 
istic of at least a few.” 

Likewise, Dr. Kirk affirms, and supports his statement with a 
wealth of valuable data, the fact of conscience and the moral idea 
remain after the most thorough-going critique by evolutionary 
anthropology. “ No consideration of its emergence in history 
can make the moral idea an illusion,” he says, and then goes on 
to add that even if it be true, as it appears to be, that “ moral 
ideas may change, be purified, be rejected, as time goes on,” yet 
it remains true that “the moral idea”—by which he means the 
fact of conscience and the consciousness of duty as an element in 
human experience—* stands above challenge, as one of those 
things which have made good their footing in the universe of 
thought.” 

His criticism of Mr. Walter Lippmann’s Preface to Morals 
is both interesting and important. In the course of this section, 
Dr. Kirk points out that the position elucidated by Mr. Lippmann 
builds upon a view of ethics which the American writer avowedly 
disowns. ‘“‘ His humanism serves only to cloak a moral idealism 
of which even he remains unconscious to the last,” says Dr. Kirk. 
It is shown that Mr. Lippmann unwittingly smuggles in the very 
idealistic presuppositions against which he inveighs in the earlier 
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part of his work, and that he really depends upon an intuition as — 
to “ what ought to be done” by the “ disinterested man,” quite 
as much as does the most convinced intuitionist of the classical 
school. 

The concluding chapter, which is perhaps the best in the book, 
argues that it is only from the objective worship of God, as 
known in all the fields of his revelation, that men can obtain the | 
power to reach the ideal of holiness after which they strive in 
their ethical endeavour. This is because men become like that 
which they worship. “ As a rule of life the imitatio Dei has all 
the defects of rules which appeal to conscientiousness; but as a 
psychological truth it operates in the lives of all worshippers, 
whoever or whatever their god may be.” Dr. Kirk goes on to 
say that while “ often enough men’s worship has been, and still 
is, attached to unworthy objects,” Christianity, “secure in its 
doctrine of the presence of God in the whole of his creation,” 
need not be deterred by this fact. Christianity when at its best 
and truest, maintains that “ it is possible to widen and correct the 
worshipper’s thought about God until it conforms to the — 
tion made in Christ.” This is in line with the increasingly ac- — 
cepted view of the many-graded self-disclosure of Reality in the 
temporal world, reaching its culmination in Christ and his~ 
Church; and reminds one of the fine statement made by the same 
author in his great book, The Vision of God: 

“In every . .. contact with whatever is true and honourable and just ae 
pure and lovely and of good report the true Christian tradition allows, and 
indeed constrains, us to recognize the first trace of the vision of God. What 
Christianity offers, with its fellowship and sacraments, its life of prayer and 


service, its preaching of the Incarnate Son of God, is the same vision in ever- 
increasing plenitude.” 


So soon as the transference from less complete representations 
of the one God, to the higher and highest representations has 
been made, the worshipper’s life will begin to conform to the new 
pattern, and his character will grow “ in likeness to the character 
of his God, and purity, holiness, love and their fellow-virtues 
(will) spring to life in all the unself-conscious beauty of saint- 
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liness.”” Such a transference and such a growth towards holiness 
are made possible by the grace of God at work in the soul. This 
is an activity which from one side is rightly called “ irresistible,” 
even though it involves, on the other, man’s working out his own 
salvation “ with fear.” The grace of God operates in connection 
with our “ patience and hope,” but God’s work is ever prior to 
and calls forth our response. Christianity “ gives the assurance 
that those who persevere . . . will receive all the benefits of grace 
in God’s time.” 

This review has done scant justice to the breadth of vision, the 
profound learning, and the charming style of Dr. Kirk’s ad- 
-mirable little book. One wishes that all who are discussing 
_modern day problems of ethics would study it carefully, if for no 
- other reason than to learn that we cannot have ready-made opin- 
ions on moral questions; and that deep thought and faithful 
’ living, and not hasty judgment and cheap sentiment, are the 
foundation of this most important science. For Christians, the 
volume is all the more important, since it is an apologia for a 
vivid religious faith and life as the key to all moral endeavour. 

We have noticed two misprints. On page 16, line 8, “ receaa- 
tion” should be “ recreation,” and on page 130, in the footnote, 
“'W. B. Ross ” should be W. D. Ross.” 

W. NorMAN PITTENGER. 4 

Christian Unity in Practice and Prophecy. By Charles S. Macfarland. New 
York: Macmillan, 1933, pp. xvii + 396. $2.75. 


Probably no man in America is better qualified than the vet- 
eran Secretary Emeritus of the Federal Council of Churches to 
write authoritatively on the progress of Christian co-operation. 
‘While he has particularly in view the situation in the United 
States, he by no means loses sight of the several world-movements 
toward unity; and while he is primarily interested in federal 
union, which he regards as becoming increasingly articulate, he 
admits that this may possibly lead ultimately to a unity more or- 
ganic. This must, however, be a unity “ consistent with diversity 
and liberty,” a unity of “ spirit and life, rather than of form.” 
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It must come along the way of experience, by an unhurried evo- 
lution, rather than as a tour de force. The Roman type is roundly 
rejected as both impossible and undesirable. 

Particularly valuable is the chapter on “ Present denomina- 
tional Attitudes.” Dr. Macfarland recognizes the unique genius 
: the Episcopal Church and its strategic position in the matter 
of reunion. But he feels that its present leadership is lacking in 
strength and vision. No statesman of moral and prophetic power 

“has risen up to take the place of Bishop Brent. He suggests, in 
view of our existing attitudes, that the “strictly Protestant ” 
church might first unite and then enter into “ some less organic 
federated relation with the Anglican and Eastern Churches.” 
For this reason he calls upon us to be less censorious of “ pan- 
Protestantism.” 

It is of course not to be expected—and at the present time it 
is perhaps not desirable—that Dr. Macfarland should conceive of 
unity exactly as we Anglicans do. He appears to have accom- 
plished more, without any lofty theory, than we Anglicans have 
with all our idealism. 

There is a useful appendix of pronouncements. 

Percy V. Norwoop. 


The Intercession of Our Lord. By Joseph Buchanan Bernardin. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1933, pp. viii +172. $2.00. 


This first book by a very promising young scholar of the 
Church is “an attempt to trace the origin and early history of 
the doctrine” of Our Lord’s intercession. In seven chapters the 
author collects and interprets with learning and clarity the back- 
ground for the Christian doctrine in the Old Testament and later 
Jewish sources, the New Testament passages bearing on the doc- 
trine, and the development of the idea in the Apostolic Fathers, 
the Apologists and the Early Fathers. Six brief appendices deal 
with closely related points. There are three very complete indices. 

The book may be viewed as a commentary on the familiar 
liturgical conclusion to Christian prayers as offered to God 
“through Jesus Christ Our Lord.” It makes plain the fact that 
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the dominant thought underlying this formula has been that of 
Our Lord acting as the Intercessor for His disciples, rather than 
the more popular idea of the prayer being offered in the spirit or 
by the inspiration of Christ. 

The heart of the book is to be found in the summary of the 
New Testament teaching: 

“Within the New Testament we have found two distinct points of view as to 
the intercession of our Lord. The first and the earliest one is the non-priestly 
or judicial. It started in what is apparently a genuine saying of our Lord 
about His acknowledging His followers before His Father at the Last Day and 
thus obtaining their admittance to the Kingdom. It was developed later into 
His asking as their Advocate for the forgiveness of the sins committed after 
they were His disciples.” 

“The other point of view is the priestly one, where Our Lord is conceived 
as the High Priest offering Himself as the Victim and naming those for 
whom the sacrifice was to apply for their salvation. In addition, due to prayer’s 
being regarded metaphorically as a sacrifice, Our Lord as High Priest mediates 
the prayers of believers to God. ... There are thus found within the New 
Testament itself all the elements which went into the making of the later 
doctrine of the intercession of our Lord.” 


Dr. Bernardin views the doctrine as having fulfilled its useful- 


ness in any very literal sense, but it “ has in dying left it itself an 
enduring monument to enrich the prayers of generations yet to 


come.” 
Ancus Dun. 


The Alexander Book in Ethiopia. By E. A. Wallis Budge. New York: 

Oxford University Press, 1933, pp. xxix + 277. $2.50. 

This is not a new work; Sir Wallis first published the Ethiopic » 
mss of the Alexander Romance from the Lady Meux collection 
in 1896. That edition was, however, privately printed, and has ca 
become hard to secure and costly; consequently a debt of thanks _ _— 


is due the translator for making these materials easily accessible. 
The present edition is not quite so complete as was the original ; 7 
but the omissions are chiefly duplications and to offset this loss— 
if it be one—considerable supplementary matter is added. We 
have here included extracts from the Hebrew of Joseph Ben- 
Gorion, which is an expansion of Josephus’ account of Alex- 
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ander’s visit to Jerusalem; the Stories of Aristotle and Alex- 
ander, from the Syriac of Bar-Hebraeus; extracts from the most 
interesting Christian Romance of Alexander, which exists only 
in Ethiopic; while the work is further enriched by reproductions 
of thirteen plates from Persian mss. Altogether it is a valuable 
collection of material bearing upon the Alexander Romance. The 
basis of all seems to have been the Greek work of Pseudo-Callis- 
thenes. It has enjoyed a wide popularity ; Sir Wallis lists versions 
extending from the Siamese to the Norwegian. In content there 
is, doubtless, a considerable kernel of fact, which has been buried 
under a mass of legends and, especially in the Christian Romance, 
pious inventions. Some of the legends appear to have their origin 
far back in the Gilgamesh Epic. At the hands of the monkish 
scribe Alexander becomes a Christian, and a model for those of 
later day in his many virtues and ascetic practices, which make 
him worthy of a vision of Christ and of speech with the Holy 
Ghost. Sir Wallis says, p. xxix: “ The Ethiopian Alexander 
story is of great value for the historian, the anthropologist, and 
the folk-lore specialist”; one who belongs to none of these 
groups will still find in it much of interest simply as a “ traveller’s 
yarn,” recounting Alexander’s adventures and experiences in his 
wanderings on land, in the air, and in the depths of the sea. _ 


F. H. 


Liturgy and Worship: a companion to the Prayer Books of the Anglican Com- 
munion. Edited by W. K. Lowther Clarke and Charles Harris. New 
York: Macmillan, 1932, pp. vii + 868. $3.50. 


_ When liturgical revision was under discussion in England the 
English Church Union planned a commentary on the anticipated 
New Prayer Book. Upon the refusal of Parliament to give legal 

authority to the Book as approved by the Church Assembly this 

project was materially altered in form, with the result that lies 

before us, comprehensive in design, reasonably successful in exe- 

cution, and representative of the positive churchmanship of its 

sponsors. Perhaps no other single volume of approximately equal 

price contains so much that one ought to know about the Prayer 
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Book and its antecedents. With nineteen authors collaborating it 
is too much to expect that uniformity of treatment should have 
been achieved apart from rigorous insistence on the side of the 
editors. Such insistence does not seem to have been exercised in 
this instance. Some of the chapters are provided with bibliogra- 
phies, others are not. There are serious omissions and distortions 
of perspective. There is no adequate treatment of the Eucharis- 
tic rite beyond the fourth century, though the subject is rather 
incidentally dealt with in two places. The Pre-reformation his- 
tory of the Choir Offices is summarily dismissed in ten pages, 
while a hundred and forty pages are surrendered to Dr. Harris 
to discuss the Visitation and Communion of the Sick, largely in 
terms of unction, exorcism, reservation, and the psychology of 
healing. Much of this is of ephemeral interest, and part of it 
belongs rather to pastoral theology. As a “ companion” to the 
Prayer Book the volume would have a greater and more permanent 
interest had it preserved better balance and proportion. 

It is difficult in brief compass to convey an idea of the contents 
of a volume so highly miscellaneous. The First Part is general 
and historical. F. H. Brabant writes on the psychology of wor- 
ship, with the inevitable glance at Rudolf Otto. Dr. Oesterley 
contributes an article on Worship in the Old Testament, and Dr. 
Levertoff one on Synagogue Worship in the first century. Dr. 
Gavin (the only American contributor) has a solid chapter on 
the Eucharistic rites and their theology, in which he makes full 
use of Lietzmann, Wetter, and recent studies of the ancient 
Church Orders. An account of the history of the Prayer Book, 
begun by Dr..Brightman and completed by K. D. Mackenzie, 
will rate as one of the best things ever written on this subject. 

Part II. The Prayer Book services: their sources and ra- 
tionale. Fourteen essays, the enumeration of which we forbear. 
Dr. Srawley contributes an admirable analysis of the Order of 
Holy Communion. The chapter on the Ordinal, by Dr. Firm- 
inger, is likely to be regarded by many as the most satisfactory 
item in the entire volume. Certainly Dr. Firminger has put us 
under lasting obligation of gratitude for his scholarly and sub- 


stantial work in this essay. 
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Part III. Supplementary essays on a wide variety of sub- 
jects not obviously inter-related: the lesser Hours, Coronation 
services, Consecration of churches, modern devotions, revision — 
since 1662, printed editions, translations, services of the Eastern _ 
Orthodox, Anglican adaptations of Latin rites and ceremonies, 
etc. 

Every book, however spaciously conceived, has its limitations — 
somewhere. One wonders why, with all the variety and compre- 
hensiveness which this volume shows, some of the articles were 7 
admitted, while other matters of primary importance were over- | 
looked. 


P. V. Norwoop. 


St. Jerome. The Early Years. By Paul Monceaux. Translated by F. J. 
Sheed. London and New York: Sheed and Ward, 1933, pp. xi + 187. IIL. | 
$2.00. 


A book of modest size and of popular character, readable and 
of scholarly quality. 


It deals solely with the first thirty years of St. Jerome’s life. — 
It attempts to determine the location of his birth-place, Stridon, | 
as well as the date of his birth, A.D. 347. It tells an interesting 
story of the early youth and of the passionate devotion to learn-— 
ing. It does not evade the fact that in the first thirty years as" 
well as throughout life the saint had a peppery temper. Possibly 
some of the most alluring pages have to do with certain aspects _ 
of contemporary monasticism. One perceives that hermits were — 
not all of the same type; some were very crude Christians. And 
yet St. Jerome, in his own crochetty way, was able to maintain — 
some unusual ideals of devotion and of scholarship. The way he 
tried to subdue himself and the way he stuck to books is im-— 
pressive. One forgets the irritable Jerome when one discovers — 
the quality of his purpose. By the time he was thirty he had 
become a scholar of exceptional attainments, even though he had > 
not achieved anything either novel or permanent in his monastic _ 
methods. And his greater days of scholarship were yet to come. — 


M. Monceaux has successfully exposed the freedom with which | 
— 
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many of the painters have handled the Jerome story. In utter 
ignorance of the facts they have made Jerome a haggard old, 
lion-accompanied bibliophile at thirty years of age. With entire 
disregard of the facts they have in most extraordinary fashion 
scrambled the events and the years. 


Henry B. WASHBURN. 


A Research in Marriage. By G. V. Hamilton. New York: Albert and Charles L 
Boni, 1929, pp. xiii +570. 


Dr. Hamilton is a psychiatrist who has made an exhaustive 
study of two-hundred married persons who are ‘ serious-minded, 
more or less importantly occupied, and well above the average as 
to intelligence and cultural attainment.’ From careful study of 
these cases, and based upon well-nigh exhaustive questionnaires, 
he has set forth in tabular view the conditions of normal—or at 
least average—married life in present-day America. We do not 
doubt the representative value of his findings: so far as we know 
the facts, they seem to be substantiated by and to tally with those 
he sets forth. And facts are what he is after; not how human 
nature ought to function, but how it actually does function, even 
to details which are the concern, it is usually assumed, only of the 
physician, the psychiatrist, and the confessor. The book is not 
meant for any but those seriously and responsibly concerned with 
getting at the facts, and the publishers rightly restrict its circula- 
tion to such persons. 

The place for an adequate review of the volume is of course in 
the pages of a psychiatrical or medical journal. But we earnestly 
wish to call attention to it here, so that clergymen and teachers 
of religion may not overlook it—those, that is, who read these 
pages. And we wish that every clergyman would read at least 
the Summary (ch. xxii), which gathers up the findings of the 
research. The results are not pessimistic, nor are they very 
optimistic. Something is happening, these days, if not to mar- 
riage as an institution, at least to popular knowledge of its condi- 
tions. Not more than half of the marriages studied appear to be 
wholly satisfactory to the spouses. And it is evident that moral 
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and religious training has much to do with marital happiness and 
its opposite. One of the most striking facts brought out in the 
study is the importance of early training, and especially the ex- 
ample of parents, and of the resulting atmosphere of contented, 
satisfied marital life—or its lack—upon the later lives of grow- 
ing children. There are parents who, whatever their professions 
or theories, foredoom their children to an unhappy marriage by 
the constant complaining, fault-finding, and absence of fair-play 
in their own mutual relations. ‘ Education for marriage,’ to which 
the Church is now committed, by its own Canon Law, must begin 
long before couples come to arrange for the wedding service. 
It should properly begin in childhood, and in the atmosphere “i 
the parental home. Here too the Church can perform an indis- 
pensable service, if our teaching and our preaching take suffi- 
cient account of actual conditions, face the facts, and afford 
those who come under the Church’s influence a real practical guid- 
ance in every-day living. 

It is not enough to say that most unhappy marriages are found 
outside the Church. That may be so. Or the truth may rather 
be that a certain number of husbands and wives are prevented by 
their Christian profession from admitting the failure of their 
marriage. At least, such an explanation might be advanced by 
the critic. What is wanted is a better equipment for all mar- 
riages, within and without the Church. On this point the author 


is very insistent: 


‘I hold no brief either for or against the institution of marriage—how can 
anybody know its defects as a mode of relationship for intelligently reared — 
persons until it is tried out with an intelligently reared generation? It doesn’t 
work tolerably well for a seriously large percentage of American men and 
women; but, as our studies suggest, they are probably for the most part cripples | 
whose deformities of psychodynamic organization are easily overlooked by the 
untrained observer.’ 


FREDERICK C. GRANT. 


The Drums of Dawn. By F. W. Boreham. Abingdon Press, N. Y., 1933, pp. 
272. $1.75. 
It would be an excellent rule if every student for the ministry | 
were required to study the twenty-six or -seven books published | 


fe 
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by this Australian preacher. He would learn at least twenty 
things that every preacher ought to know :—that everything fur- 
nishes grist for his mill, that a wealth of illustrative material is 
in every day’s experience; that science, philosophy, history, bi- 
ography, fiction, poetry should be read unremittingly; that the 
use of the imagination is a prime factor in a good preacher; that 
to know people is even better than knowing books; that the soul 
needs solitude and brooding; that a sermon should be blocked 
out, into definite divisions or points; that introductions should 
be attractive; that texts should be illuminating; that a dash of 
humor helps; that a good sermon glows with passionate purpose; 
that the love of God and love for people go together; that a good 
theme and a good title for the sermon must be sought; that any 
first-rate sermon can be done over into a first-rate essay; that the 
old Gospel is ever new if freshly experienced and freshly com- 
municated ; that a thorough-going Evangelical Protestant is really 
a better Catholic than he knows; that whatever text one takes 
there is always a road to the cross from the core of it if you only 
search for it. 

I don’t know whether these are twenty points or not; why be a 
literalist? My point is that Boreham is a past-master in the art 
of sermonizing. His theology may not be yours: it is not exactly 
mine either,—but bless you the man is an artist in his class and 
our preachers need to learn artistry. Look first at the title of the 
book: Drums of Dawn! Admirable! Irresistible! Then take 
a glimpse of the chapter titles: The Far Country—Find Time !— 
Strange Craft—White Giants—A Rod that Budded—A Dreamer 
of Infinities (that’s Christopher Wren)—Beauty in Homespun— 
Get Rid of It! 

The last titleh—Get Rid of It—reveals Boreham’s method. He 
goes to a football game—rather against his will for he prefers 
cricket ; there he hears myriad voices shouting to a player “ Get 
Rid of It!” The player was penalized for holding the ball. It 
is that expression which starts his nimble mind going, and before 
you know it he has you into the Psalms with the farmer getting 
rid of his seed and into the Gospels with the parable of the talents 
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and the lesson comes home with power that the rules of the game 
call for penalties on the life that won’t give as well as receive. 

I am a very strong supporter of Boreham. At times he may be 
shallow or sentimental or over-whimsical. Suppose he is! But 
one thing he seldom is,—and that is dull. And if ever we can 
stimulate our Anglican clergy to overcome the dulness which 
traditionally attends their homilies, we shall have taken a first 
step towards a new Catholic Revival. 

Grorce Crarc Stewart. 
Priest or Pagan. By John Rathbone Oliver. New York: Knopf, 1933, pp. 

xiv + 461. $2.50. 

Dr. Oliver’s unique combination of interests, ecclesiastical and © 
psychiatrical, continues to be reflected in novels that are not only 
fascinating as stories but vivid in their analysis and portrayal of 
the hidden depths of human character. The present tale is the 
story of a boy with two fathers—one his natural, if illegitimate, 
father, his mother’s cousin; the other his spiritual father, his 
mother’s father confessor, with whom she was deeply in love, 
though entirely without his knowledge. This double inheritance | 
is woven into the very fabric and fibre of the boy’s nature, in 
large measure determining his character and sealing his fate from 
birth. He becomes a priest, not from a sense of vocation, but in 
order to injure as painfully as he can the spiritual father, whom 
he has been led to believe the cause of all his misery, as respon- 
sible for his mother’s downfall. All this of course was a hideous, 
blind mistake, made possible by circumstance and, chiefly, by the 
clergyman’s well-meant effort to shield the girl, who had been his 
secretary, from shame and ill-repute. And it is against the dark 
background of this tragic misunderstanding that the incidents in 
the lives of those concerned are carefully sketched. Not only is | 
the character of the priest an intimate psychological study, but so 
are all the leading characters in the book. In the end, the boy, 
turned pagan and dabbling in magic, is killed in one of his experi- 
ments with the black art; as a result the two fathers, united at 
last in their grief, forgiving and forgiven, spend their declining 
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years in close fellowship—the one a noble and generous-souled 
priest, the other frankly a pagan and believer in magic to the end. 
The boy also had learned the truth before he died. 

There is much in the tale that is improbable, at least as incidents 
in any one human life or associated group of lives; though as 
fragments culled from many lives they are possible enough. In 
this respect, no doubt the author has made full use of his wide 
experience as both clergyman and psychiatrist. And there is one 
feature, running throughout the volume, and indeed not absent 
from any of the author’s works of fiction: his interests are 
primarily centered in the abnormal, rather than the normal. No 
doubt there is considerable truth in the claim of modern specialists 
in abnormal psychology: the clearest clues to the normal are to 
be found in the abnormal. The real danger lies in confusing the 
two, so that the abnormal becomes so common and standardized 
there is no normal left to merit the distinction. For example, 
there is not a single intimation anywhere in the present book that 


its characters really know what normal home life means: they 


are all celibates, spinsters, widowers, or profligates. In such a 
world, a boy born ‘ illegitimately’ and studying for the priest- 
hood from a motive of revenge, turning against his friends and 
undermining the influence and character of his superiors, dabbling 
in magic, and dying as this hero dies—in such a world as Oliver 
creates in this novel a person like its hero is the natural product 
_ of the abnormal forces at work within it. 

Nor is the Anglican Church presented in any more normal 
light—clergy and laity alike are extremists, devotees of ‘ spike’ 
parishes, utterly out of sympathy with the historic position and 
heritage of the Anglican Communion, unfamiliar, apparently, 
with some of its plainest teachings, and bent upon making normal 
within it the most fastidious modern Roman Catholic devotions— 
for example, the devotion to the Sacred Heart. Indeed, one is 
well into the fourth chapter before he learns (p. 39) that ‘ St. 
Peter’s’ is an Anglican parish, not a Roman. Of course Dr. 
Oliver is not a theologian—how could he be, and imply that 
‘three years at Oxford’ gave one familiarity with Cheyne, 
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Sandys (sic/—evidently the great New Testament scholar is 
meant, not the famous classicist—unless the two are confused), 
and Wescott (sic!) ; or that Suarez and Cornelius 4 Lapide are 
standard texts in Seminaries of the Episcopal Church! Or, most 
egregious of all, that an Anglican scholar could write a book on 
“The Thomastic (sic!) Teaching on the Eucharistic Sacrifice.” 
But the book has a value, not so much in spite as in con- 
sequence of its limitations, in this respect; for it helps the reader 
- to see somewhat more clearly the real motives at work in the 
- minds of certain of our contemporaries, and likewise to some 
extent within the mind of each of us. For our ecclesiastical 
{ loyalties are deeper than logic, or scholarship, or theology. We 
q do certain things, we prefer certain ways of viewing religion, we 
hold to certain ideals and practices—not because they are reason- 
able or right, but purely because we wish them to be so. Even 
~ the narrowest sectarian Anglo-Catholic, with his vulgar and hate- 
- ful lingo of epithets, such as ‘ filthy Prots,’ ‘ concubinous priests,’ 
and the rest—and such persons are amply represented in this 
book—is not an Anglo-Catholic by reasoned conviction so much 
as he is as the result of private preferences too deep for rational 
thought. The pity is that bigotry and bitterness of this sort 
could ever be identified with religion, and especially—of all the 
sects and denominations of Christendom!—with the Anglican 
Church, whose historic tradition and emphasis have ever been 
liberal and tolerant, or ‘ comprehensive,’ rational, and not only 
- Catholic in theology but also Protestant and free. One might 
almost call Dr. Oliver’s novel a ‘ Psycho-pathology of Anglo- 
Catholicism ’; and it should serve as a warning to those members 
of the school who are not wholly blind to the dangers inherent 
in a divided loyalty; and to other Anglicans, who incline to view 
- somewhat too casually the efforts of a relatively small group of 
reactionaries who steadily persist in their attempt to dominate the 
Church, transform it, and embalm it in the honied poisons of an 
alien terminology, theology, and system of devotion. The 
pathological factors involved in this attempted Latinization of 
Anglicanism are nowhere more clearly evident, in current litera- 
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ture, than in this latest work by a priest-physician. The value 
of the book lies in its photographic clarity and scientific realism. 
It is so terribly true to life, that, narrowly selected as is the seg- 
ment of life it concentrates upon, the reader can comprehend all 
the more clearly the tragic dangers attendant upon an exotic 
clericalism transplanted to the soil of a free Church. Within the 
borders of the Roman Church there are counter-balancing forces 
to hold in check its extremer developments—a rigid system of 
discipline, with a strict supervision of the individual; but in 
Anglicanism, or in any Protestant church, it runs riot—like the 
diseases of an old civilization, held in check by generations of 
immunization, but devastating when introduced among a people 
unused to its ravages. As a result, the ‘ Catholic,’ in Anglican 
circles, is too often anything but a Catholic: he is a pure individ- 
ualist. Romanism works well enough in the Roman Commun- 
ion; but the Episcopal Church simply is not properly organized 
to control and handle such a force when let loose in its midst— 
it only gathers to itself seven other spirits more violent than 


itself, and the last state of that church is worse than the first. - 

FREDERICK GRANT. 
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Doctrinal 


The Eternal Values. By William R. Inge. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1933, pp. 39. 85c. 


Riddell Memorial Lectures, at the University of Durham, last November; on 
the subject, ‘The Idea of Value,’ and ‘God and the World.’ They are mainly 
an abstract from the Dean’s forthcoming ‘Theism and Cosmology,’ and are 
written with his usual clarity and learning. He is a Platonist, and believes the 
world of values the real world: ‘The real world ... is best thought of as a 
kingdom of values, and we are in closest touch with reality, not when we are 
weighing or counting material objects, but when our minds are full of “ad- 
miration, hope, and love,” by which, as Wordsworth says, we live.’ He has no 
faith in a God ‘organic to the world,’ nor in an abstract Absolute. The God 
of religion—whom we first experience and then try to reason about—is known 
directly through prayer and contemplation. 


What Can We Believe? By James Gordon Gilkey. New York: Macmillan, 
1933, pp. v + 164. $1.50. 


“A study of the New Protestantism ”—is the subtitle. By this the author 
means a more liberal Protestantism than that of the 19th century. It is con- 
cerned with vital issues of daily living, more than with orthodox intellectual 
formulations or assents; and it is satisfied to take Jesus ‘as a teacher, and 
nothing more’ (p. 143). But there is more in Jesus’ teaching than the ‘ ideas’ 
the author proceeds to indicate—much more; and there is more to the religious 
life than the ‘New Protestantism’ succeeds in envisaging—valuable and im- 
portant as is the part it does see, and wholesome as is Dr. Gilkey’s emphasis 
upon it. 


The Roman Catholic Church and the Church of England. By R. H. Malden. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1933, pp. x + 82. $1.00. 


Four ‘popular’ lectures by the Dean of Wells, on the Rise of the Papal 
Power, England and the Papacy, the Reformation, and Anglican Ideals. Well- 
tempered and sane in outlook, the work of a scholar, and fitly designed to ac- 
company his earlier book, This Church and Realm. One wishes his ‘ five notes 
of Anglicanism’ could be broadcasted throughout the Church. They are: 

(1) A comparatively simple system, forming a coherent, rational whole, 
which everybody is expected to understand and use entire. (2) Full recogni- 
tion of the responsibility of the individual. (3) Recognition of knowledge, 
through whatever channels it may come. (4) Comprehensiveness. (5) Ac- 


— 


ceptance of the responsibility of Private Judgment. These notes are character- 
istic of the Anglican Communion as a whole—‘the boldest experiment in re- 
ligious liberty the world has seen,’ 

There is little doubt that these principles are true of historical Anglicanism— 
though not of the hot-house variety propagated by those whose ideal and 
standard of reference in worship and doctrine is Rome. For example, under 
‘ Comprehensiveness’ : 

‘For more than three hundred years we have found room for those who are 
now known as Anglo-Catholics and Evangelicals. For some two hundred and 
fifty years we have also included those who are described today as Modernists. 
People who cannot endure that any one should be allowed to differ from them 
will naturally resent this. But the appeal which Cromwell made to the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland on 3 August 1650, is not irrelevant in this 
connexion: “I beseech you, in the bowels of Christ think it possible you may 
be mistaken.”’ 


Christianity and Philosophy. By D. Miall Edwards. Edinburgh: Clark; New 
York: Scribner, 1932, pp. xv + 367. $3.00. 


The author’s brief volume on The Philosophy of Religion was published in 
1924, and was given a wide and favorable reception. We are grateful to him 
for this larger and more comprehensive work, produced, alas, though one 
would never guess it from the contents, amid constant ill-health and physical 
pain. The reader will only regret that two or three important sections of the 
work were omitted by the publishers, in their effort to keep down publication 
costs. 

The author takes a wide view of the function and method of philosophy, but 
rightly challenges the notion that religion is destined to be absorbed in a final 
philosophy. Religion cannot dispense with its conception of, or rather its 
feeling for, ‘the holy,’ nor with its active attitude toward life. The discussion 
of Otto’s doctrine of ‘the holy’ in ch. ii is of outstanding merit. 

Ch. iii deals with Naturalism, iv with Philosophical Idealism, v with the 
structure of the universe and the objectivity of values. Here the universe is 
viewed as a hierarchy of grades of reality and value, a view entirely in har- 
mony with much of modern science as well as of modern philosophy. 

The remainder of the book deals with Christian Theism: The Christian 
conception of God,.the doctrine of the Person of Christ, and the doctrine of 
the Trinity. The author is in no danger of losing sight of the central impli- 
cations of Christian theism: ‘From the standpoint of Christian theism it is 
essential to maintain that the universe is a voluntary expression of the divine 
will and purpose rather than an unconscious and involuntary expression of His 
nature’ (p. 253). And he goes on to find place for the evolutionary view, 
since ‘this by no means commits us to the view of creation as an act per- 
formed once for all at the beginning of time. It may well mean a continuous 
- output of freely exerted energy co-eternal with God Himself. The essential 
truth is that the world is not self-explanatory and self-contained, but is 
utterly dependent on God as its ground and cause, and the still more funda- 
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mental truth that God is the self-revealing, self-communicative Love which 
expresses itself in creative activity.’ As he says later (p. 275), in von Hiigel’s 


phrase, ‘God is a stupendously rich Reality—the alone boundlessly rich 
Reality.’ 

Here is a book the preacher and the teacher will find inspiring and rewarding 
their careful reading and thinking-through. 


Erlebnis, Erkenntnis, und Glaube. By Emil Brunner. Tibingen, J. 
_ Mohr, 1933, pp. viii + 132. M. 4.50. a 


& 
Fifth edition of a Barthian classic, already reviewed. 


Zuriick zum alten Glauben: Jesus der Christus. By Ernst Barnikol. Halle, 
Akademischer Verlag, 1933, pp. 68. M. 1. 


An evangelical appeal addressed to clergy and laity, protesting against the 
doctrine of Christ’s preexistence and affirming that it was unknown to the | 
primitive church—a Pauline fiction, unwelcome to the German mind. 


Corpus Confessionum. Die Bekenntnisse der Christenheit. Lieferungen 22- 
23. By Cajus Fabricius. Berlin: Walter De Gruyter and Co., 1933, pp. 561- _ 
640, 641-720. Mk. 7, each. 


Dr. Fabricius’ great collection of documents goes steadily forward. The © 
present installments are from the Moravian Brethren. 


_ Philosophy of Religion 


The Process of Religion. Ed. by Miles H. Krumbine. New York: Mac-— 
millan, 1933, pp. vi + 266. $2.25. 


Essays in honor of Shailer Mathews, the retiring Dean of the University of 
Chicago Divinity School, published on his seventieth birthday. The essays 
range in subject from Theology and Sociology to practical ethics and the out- 
look for Protestantism. An interesting biographical note, by Professor R. E. | 
Mathews, prefaces the volume. Dr. D. A. McGregor has an essay on ‘The | 
Social and the Individual in Religion.’ 


A Survey of Mystical Symbolism. By Mary Anita Ewer. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1933, pp. 234. $3.40. 


A very valuable contribution to the Psychology of Religion. The author © 
has made a very extensive study of mystical symbolism, in various religions, 
and shows their meaning and correspondence. Much of the language of 
religion is symbolic. Was it Cudworth who said, ‘all is symbol save the — 
last "—i.e., only the final symbol is real, beyond these shadows of shadows we | 
call ‘things’? Much too of the language of theology is symbolic; but the | 
fatal tendency of the human mind, reared amid tangibles, to literalize every 
statement, obscures this fact. In consequence, most of our theology is sta- 
tionary, and cannot be moved forward without wrecking and rebuilding, like 
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a house—rather than growing like a plant, or flowing like a river, or a poem. 
It is along the line pursued in this book that one of the greatest hopes for a 
new day in religious thinking lies—and this quite apart from its historical and 
interpretative value to the student of religious psychology. 


Der Einfluss des Christentums auf andere Religionen. By Carl Clemen. Leip- 
zig: D. W. Scholl, 1933, pp. 122. R. M. 4.80. 


We are forever hearing of the influence of other religions upon Christianity 
—all the way from Judaism and Zoroastrianism and Mithraism to ‘the re- 
ligion of all good men’ in the nineteenth century! Here is a book upon Chris- 
tianity’s influence upon other religions—all the way from antiquity down to 
today, and the later the more of it, apparently. The volume is one of the pub- 
lications of the Leipzig University Institute of Research in Comparative Re- 


ligion. 
- 


Biblical 
The Psalms, Book III (LXXIII-LXXXIX) Hebrew Text. Edited by W. 


O. E. Oesterley. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1933, pp. 104. 


A very excellent and handy little edition, in the S. P. C. K. ‘ Texts for Stu- 
dents’ series (No. 47). It has good notes, a vocabulary, and is designed for 
students who have had some Hebrew and are now capable of appreciating the 
beauty of the Psalms. The text is from Kittel. 


Didore de Tarse sur les Psaumes. By Louis Mariés. Paris, Les Belles Lettres, _ 
1933, PP. 177. 
Preliminary studies to an edition of Diodorus of Tarsus on the Psalms. — 
The prolegomena are chiefly textual. 


Recent Developments in the Textual Criticism of the Greek Bible. By Fred- 5 
eric G. Kenyon. London: British Academy; New York: Oxford University 


Press, 1933, pp. 115. $2.50. 


Six lectures, reviewing the progress in textual studies during the past fifty 
years, and—most important—describing the Chester Beatty Papyri, which Dr. 
Kenyon is editing. The author accepts Lake’s view of the Caesarean text (as 
against Streeter’s), i.e., that ‘the family holds a position intermediate between 
the Neutral family headed by B and that type of the Western family which is 
headed by D.’ It probably originated in Egypt, though it is associated with 
Eusebius and the School of Caesarea as well as with Origen. B, on the other 
hand, may represent a pure and uncontaminated early tradition; it is more likely 
a descendant of an editorially revised text, lying behind both B and Aleph. 
The ‘ Western’ text he views as a congeries of families—probably three, at 
least, viz., a genuinely Western group (D, the Old Latin, and Fathers), an 
Eastern or Syrian (the Old Syriac), and ‘an unassorted mass of minor 
variants to which no local origin can be assigned, but which are due to the 
conditions under which the New Testament text circulated in the early gen- 
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erations.” Such a ‘speculation’, as the author modestly calls it, is —— 
shared by more New Testament students at the present time than he suspects, 
The last chapter deals with the Septuagint. 

The volume is readable, and, to one at all interested in textual problems, 
really fascinating. It should enable the beginner in the field to ‘come abreast’ 
in the briefest possible time. 


Six Collations of New Testament Manuscripts. Edited by Kirsopp Lake and 
Silva New. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1932, pp. viii + 243. 
$2.50. 

The Mss are these, all codices: Athous Dionysiou 10 (=); Michigan 15 
(= 543, Gregory); Saba 411 (= Greg. 1342); Sinai 260 (=—Greg. 1241); 
Athous Laurae 184 (=—Greg. 1739); Patmos 16 (=Greg. 1175). The 
volume is illustrated with photographs of certain pages of the Mss. 

Perhaps the most interesting is Cod. 1342, which exhibits traces of the 
Caesarean type of text, and seems allied to the K* type—i.e., the early ecclesi- 
astical. Another very interesting one is 543, closely related to the Ferrar 
group. 

Good news contained in the Preface! Dr. Lake’s work on the families of 
Mss of the Gospel of Mark is soon to appear. That will surely mark a step 
in the direction of the sound reconstruction of textual history. 


The Life of Jesus. By Maurice Goguel. Tr. by Olive Wyon. Macmillan, 

1933, PP. 591. $6.00. 

The French original of this work appeared in March, 1932, and was re- 
viewed in this journal, vol. xiv, p. 364. The English translation, the work of 
the capable translator of Troeltsch’s Social Teaching of the Christian Churches, 
is both readable and accurate; while the composition and printing are superior 
to the original. 

Dr. Goguel’s viewpoint is that of reverent, constructive criticism. He never 
forgets that Jesus is more than an interesting figure in ancient history. He is a 
thorough student of modern literary and historical criticism; but his own views 
are quite moderate, and in some respects even conservative. He represents 
modern French Protestantism at its very best. We doubt if his view of the 
historical element in the Fourth Gospel will survive; but on the other hand his 
view of St. Paul’s knowledge of the life of Jesus is surely right—and one of © 
the best summaries ever written. 

The book opens with a quotation from Albert Schweitzer, referring to the 
imaginative Lives of Christ: ‘When you have read two or three of them you 
have read them all!’ This criticism cannot be applied to Goguel’s work. It 
reminds us of some others—one or two: but it is not quite like any other, and 
it fills admirably its own niche in the gallery of modern Lives of our Lord. 


The Heart of Christ’s Religion. By E. E. Raven. New York: Longmans, 
1933, pp. x + 250. $2.00. 


The heart of Christ’s religion (i.e., Christianity) is love. By equating love 


in its widest sense with “the force of attraction,” defining hate as love on 
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its negative side (“repulsion”), and referring every form of movement or 
of life in the universe to some variety of attraction or repulsion as its source, 
the author (to be distinguished from his brother, Canon C. E. Raven) finds 
in love the key to the whole process of evolution and in Christ’s conception of 
the Kingdom of God the divine consummation of that process. 

The author’s chief contribution lies in his discussion of such themes as Love 
and Character, the Meaning of the Church, Prayer, Holy Communion, and the 
Doctrine of the Trinity, all of which he expounds by the aid of his one master 
key. 

The book makes no pretensions to learning or scholarship, but is informed 
with the pastoral spirit and a kindly sympathy for the plain man’s (or the 
young person’s) perplexities. It suffers however from having been too long 
in preparation (nine years). Its whole-hearted acceptance of the dogma of 
progress and thoroughly evolutionist interpretation of Christianity seem 
strangely anachronistic in a book appearing today, and to that extent impair 
its usefulness. G 


The Epistle to the Romans. By Karl Barth. Translated by E. C. Hoskyns. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1933, pp. xxi + 547. $7.00. 


At last the English-reading public may have access to Karl Barth’s great 
classic—the Bible of Barthianism, one might almost call it. The author, in 
his new Preface, insists that the work (which was written fourteen years ago) 
was only a beginning of the movement of thought known as ‘Dialectical 
Theology’; and that in writing it he ‘set out neither to compose a free fan- 
tasia upon the theme of religion nor to evolve a philosophy of it. My sole aim 
was to interpret Scripture.’ Whether or not he has done this, the reader can 
judge for himself. If the reader has any interest at all in Barthianism, he 
should read the volume through before passing final judgment upon it. It 
may be that the exegesis is fair to the mood rather than to the ideas of St. 
Paul. 


Epochs in the Life of Simon Peter. By A. T. Robertson. Charles Scribner’s 

Sons, New York, 1933, pp. vii + 342. $1.75. 

A companion to similar volumes on the Life of Our Lord, St. Paul, and St. 
John, written in Professor Robertson’s learned style, but with many touches of 
humane interest. Takes a very sane view of Peter’s presence and death in 
Rome. 


Theologisches Wérterbuch sum Neuen Testament. By Gerhard Kittel. Stutt- 

gart: Kohlhammer, 1933, pp. 641-704. RM 1.80. 

Lieferung 11 of Kittel’s fine new Word Studies carries us down part way 
through ginésk6é. No. 12 will finish both the letter gamma and vol. i. The 
work is modern, up to date, and thorough. Every biblical scholar should make 
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A Greek-English Lexicon. Compiled by Henry George Liddell and Robert 
Scott. New edition, revised by Henry Stuart Jones and Roderick Mce- 
Kenzie. Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York: Oxford University Press; 
Part 7: oiperiphournos, 1933, pp. iv + 1201-1392. $3.50. 


In spite of the financial depression, the Oxford University Press continues 
to bring out the successive installments of the new Liddell and Scott. It is a 
‘oe for earnest congratulation, considering the huge costs of such a work. 

The New Testament scholar will not find much of direct help for his task, 
in this new edition—save in the very important enlargement of the classical 
background. Take the word pais for example (p. 1289). Just what did it 
mean in the N. T. and other early Christian literature—e.g., the Didache?— 
Son?—or Servant?—or both? Both usages are old, apparently; and that 
helps toward an answer. The exact significance must be determined by the 
context, and by contemporary religious usage—if ascertainable—and by the 
general tenor of the author’s thought. Such ampler illumination must be 
sought in the pages of Thayer, Moulton-Milligan, Bauer, and other N. T. lexi- 
cons. But for the general historical background of the biblical vocabulary, 
the new Liddell and Scott is indispensable. 


Church History 


Porphyry’s Work Against the Christians: An Interpretation. By Amos Berry 
Hulen. Yale Studies in Religion, No. 1. Scottdale, Pa.: Mennonite Press, 
1933, PP. 54. 

A study of the fragments of Porphyry’s polemic against Christianity, an 
attack that has never been answered, to this day! The reconstruction of the 
argument—it was a long one, as long as one whole volume of the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers—is outlined, and the following conclusion is reached: 

“Tt is evident that Porphyry bore heavily upon his opponents’ ignorance of 
history, their lack of appreciation of the religious development of other peoples, 
and their materialistic ideas of God (in the doctrine of the Incarnation), the 
resurrection of the body, and the beginning and end of the world. They for 
their part assailed him on the oracles and allegory, images and demons, and 
above all his undisguised polytheism. His contradictions proved as vulnerable 
as those which he discovered in the Scriptures. The Church won by answering 
Porphyry out of Porphyry, employing his own methods against himself with 
amazing effectiveness.” 


The Church and the Jews in the XIIIth Century. A Study of their relations 
during the years 1198-1254 based on the Papal Letters and Conciliar Decrees 
of the period. By Solomon Grayzel. Philadelphia: The Dropsie College, 
1933, pp. ix + 377. $3.00. 

This is a rather typical “thesis submitted in partial fulfilment for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy,” containing a convenient collection of material and 
sound, but by no means new, conclusions drawn from them. Most of the 
material was already available in printed form (only four of the Letters are 
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from MSS), though, of course, not in any one volume. The documents are 
translated, but the translations are often very poor, both as translations and 
as English. For example, ‘in operibus pietatis ... te negligis ... ad man- 
datum apostolicum exercere’ really shouldn’t be rendered as ‘you neglect to 


bestir yourself for apostolic commands of deeds of piety’ (pp. 94-95). 
W. F. W. 


The Life of John Colet. By J. A. R. Marriott. London: Methuen and Co., 

1933, PP. ix + 207. 6s. 

A fine brief biography, based upon adequate knowledge of the sources 
(chiefly Erasmus), and making thorough use of them; written with sympathy 
and enthusiasm, and yet with historical balance. Colet is presented as a 
‘liberal Catholic’—a prototype of Bp. Gore—whose influence upon later 
thought would have been far greater had he founded a school of theology 
rather than a school for boys. Nevertheless he had much to do with estab- 
lishing the right to view the Bible in a natural and scientific way—a right 
inalienably associated with Anglicanism, in the English-speaking world, though 
it has reached its full development only within recent decades. 


“The Light That Failed.” By J. C. Hardwick. Oxford: Blackwell, 1933, 
pp. 23. 1/- net. 
An attempt to correct the Anglo-Catholic view of the Movement as set forth 
in popular propaganda. The best things in 19th century Anglicanism were 
really owing to Wilberforce; the epigoni of the second and third generation 


(the successors of the giants, Keble, Newman, Pusey) have suffered from an 
inferiority complex; the choice today lies between Freedom and Authority, in 
church and state alike—and no half-measures (like Anglo-Catholicism) are 


of any use. 


Lead Kindly Light: Studies of the Saints and Heroes of the Oxford Move- 
ment. By Desmond Morse-Boycott. New York: Macmillan, 1933, pp. 240. 
$1.50. 

These twenty sprightly sketches of leaders of the Church revival are of 
somewhat uneven character, as is natural in articles written originally for a 
weekly periodical. However, they supplement well such a book as Ollard’s 
Short History of the Oxford Movement, whose index has no reference to four 
of the interesting characters included here. 

The gloomy picture given in the introduction of conditions in the Church of 
England a hundred years ago would seem to be much overdrawn. If there 
were no catholicity then surviving how could a Catholic revival be possible? 

F. L. P. 


Pastoral Theology, Religious Education, Missions 


Fulfilling the Ministry. By S. K. Knight. Cambridge: The University Press; 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1933, pp. xi + 219. $2.50. 
The substance of this book consists of lectures delivered at Cambridge by 
the late suffragan Bishop of Jarrow in 1925-26. The circumstances of their 
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delivery made it necessary for the author to deal with the principles under- 
lying all pastoral work rather than with any particular phase of that field. As 


a result the book is more helpful for candidates for orders or for those just 


beginning their ministry than for the men who have had experience. The 
book in its illustrative material also naturally reflects conditions prevailing in 
England which limits somewhat its usefulness in the United States. 

The spirit of kindly understanding and breadth of purpose underlying the 
lectures is wholly admirable while a vigorous and clear style make them easy 
reading. 

The brief but excellent bibliographies are exceedingly helpful while the in- 
sistence on the importance of loyalty to the church’s ideals and of diligence in 
study are especially to be commended. F. A. M’E, 


The Church and the Modern City. By Frank H. Nelson. Evanston: Western 
Theological Seminary, 1933, pp. 14. 0c. 


The Eighteenth Annual Hale Memorial Sermon stresses a high ideal of civic 
righteousness and of Christian cooperation and concern for civic welfare. 


Church Night. By Murray H. Leiffer. Evanston: First Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 1933. 10c. 


Explanation of a plan that has been tried and works—‘ converting a congrega- 
tion into a fellowship.’ The experiment might well be tried in parishes out- 
side the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Difficulties in Religious Thinking. By Frank Glenn Lankard. Abingdon Press, 
1933, Pp. 270. $2.00. 


Starting from the results obtained by a questionnaire returned by 333 college 
students and 224 Christian lay people over widely scattered areas of the United 
States (New England was not included), and drawing on an experience with 
students gathered through years of teaching in institutions of higher learning, 
the writer deals with a number of difficulties that are felt by young people in 
their religious thinking. Out of the 35 difficulties listed in the questionnaire he 
has selected those which stood in the chief place with both groups. These are 
“the practical difficulties which revolve about the Christian spirit, or, rather, the 
lack of it, in the lives of those who are the leaders in religion; the effectiveness 
of the church and the timeliness of its message; the meaning of life; the fact 
of pain and suffering; the continuation of life and its status after death; the 
interpretation of science and the Bible; the meaning of God and the interpre- 
tation of Jesus. ... The several chapters of the book are a serious attempt 
to be of help to persons who are grappling with these difficulties and to teachers 
and leaders who desire to give assistance” (p. 252). 

It is a spirited book, vigorous, convincing, clear, well-written (except for 
recurring infelicities of diction), and above all, warmly religious. Anglicans 
will find it lacking any conception of the sacramental side of religion, and 
unsatisfactory in other ways, e.g., Christ’s divinity has no metaphysical mean- 
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ing, intercessory prayer is effective only in a subjective way. The whole book 
is obviously written from the view-point of liberal Protestant Christianity. 
But if allowance is made for this fact, it will prove helpful to put into the 
hands of lay-workers and young people, to say nothing of the clergy them- 
selves. F. J. 


Our Heritage: The Church’s Responsibility in the Home Field. By the Rt. 
Rev. Frank Whittington Creighton. New York: The National Council, 
1933, pp. x + 165. $1.00. 


As the first incumbent of the executive secretaryship of the Domestic Mis- 
sions Department, the Rt. Rev. Frank W. Creighton has for over two years 
given himself unstintingly to a study and survey of the Church’s work in 
continental America. Out of his experience he has written the present 
volume. Although the chapters deal with more or less _ traditional 
topics, the book is a rethinking of domestic missions as carried on by 
the Episcopal Church. With bold vivid strokes Bishop Creighton has re- 
created Philander Chase, James Harvey Otey, Jackson Kemper, James Lloyd 
Breck, and a host of others as he discusses the “effect of personalities and 
frontiers ” on the early growth and development of the Church in America. 
This historical summary is an essential background if the currents of con- 
temporary Church life are to be correctly appraised. 

A wealth of recent data, freshly and vigorously interpreted, is presented in 
the chapters on the more traditional phases of the Church’s task in America 
today—Rural Work, The Mountain People, The American Negro, Special 
Groups, and The American Indian. Two chapters in this group demand 
special mention: Chapter VII Special Groups, and chapter VIII The Ameri- 
can Indian. Included in the former chapter are discussions of the Church’s 
Mission to Mexicans and Orientals in the United States. These groups, 
numerically small, are potent factors in the regions in which they dwell; they 
are important for us all in exerting a real effect upon our understanding of the 
lands whence they come. 

This penetrating, interpretative quality is one of the outstanding character- 
istics of Our Heritage. Another upon which we would place great emphasis 
is the discussion of the organization and administration of the Church’s do- 
mestic task. Nowhere else has this subject been treated so exhaustively yet 
concisely. Administration and organization may seem to be dull dry topics, 
no matter how essential to the effective conduct of our work; but in Bishop 
Creighton’s crisp style, they become fascinating—true handmaidens to a 
sympathetic understanding of the Church’s Mission in continental America. 


The Oxford Group Movement. By Herbert Hensley Henson. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1933, pp. 82. $1.00. 


Disturbed by the appearance of Buchmanism within his diocese, the Bishop 
of Durham made the Movement the theme of his Visitation Charge last year. 
It is perhaps the most acute and extended criticism that has yet appeared. The 
Bishop faults ‘Groupism’ on three main grounds: It is intellectually impov- 
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erished. It is juvenile in a one-sided way. It presents far too meagre a con- 
ception of Christianity. But while he puts his finger unerringly on the weak- 
nesses of the Movement in principle and technique, he manfully acknowledges 
that it is spreading because of serious shortcomings in the “ despiritualized ” 
Church, because it meets religious needs which the Church at present fails 
to satisfy. The Charge goes far beyond merely negative criticism, pointing | 
the way to the recovery of personal religion within the larger Christian fel- | 
lowship. P. V. N. 


The Anglo-Catholic Revival in Outline. By S. L. Ollard and F. L. Cross. 
New York: Macmillan, 1933, pp. 64. Paper, 30 cents. 


A succinct and authoritative sketch of the revival and its abiding results in 
the Church, furnishing an admirable syllabus for a series of lectures appropriate 
to the centenary of the Oxford Movement. P. Vv. N. 


Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry: Supplementary Series. Vol. I, Regional 
Report of the Commission of Appraisal, India-Burma. Vol. IV, Fact- 
finder’ Report, India-Burma. Vol. V, Fact-Finder’s Report, China. New © 
York: Harpers, 1933. Each, $1.50. 


The Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry is taking us behind the scenes to 
disclose to us the extensive researches underlying Re-Thinking Missions. This 
“supplementary series” is to consist of three volumes of “ regional reports” 
by the Appraisal Commission, and four volumes of “ Fact-finders’ reports,” 
containing the materials which are the foundation of the whole Inquiry. The 
Fact-finders’ work was undertaken by the Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search through a corps of experts, including Galen M. Fisher, H. Paul Doug- 
lass, C. Luther Fry, Harvey H. Guy, and others. The three bulky volumes 
so far published constitute an imposingly thorough production, by long odds 
the most extensive study of Protestant missions within a given field. It has 
been many years since one could buy so much book for so little money. As 
one goes through the reports one begins to see the seriousness and thoroughness 
with which the Inquiry approached its task, and to realize that whatever may 
be the shortcomings in the Appraisers’ findings, the charge of haste and in- 
sufficient data is by no means justified. The value of the completed series to 
those interested in missionary problems will prove inestimable. Orville A. 
Petty is the general editor. P. V. N. 


Trusteeship of American Endowments. By Wood, Struthers and Company. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1933, pp. viii +156. $4.00. 


A study of the endowments of American universities and colleges, with 
comparative analyses of the investment experience of leading institutions of 
learning. Invaluable for members of finance committees, and administrative 
officers concerned with investments. 


The Vestments. By C. O. Skilbeck. Morehouse, 1933, pp. 39. 18c. aa 
A very simple, illustrated handbook. 
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Precious Gifts. By Mary Royce Merriman. Morehouse, 1933, pp. 11. 20c. 


A play in one act for the Christmas season, recommenedd by the Commis- 
sion on Religious Drama of the National Council Department of Religious 
Education. 


The Teaching Church at Work. By Cyril E. Hudson, editor. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1933, pp. 94. 75c. 


A collective work, surveying the methods now generally in use in England 
in Adult Religious Education. 


Early Episcopal Sunday Schools. By Clifton H. Brewer. Morehouse, 1933, 
pp. xviii +179. $1.50. 


Dr. Brewer has returned to his subject—about which he knows more than 
anyone else in the Church—and has covered a much later period (1814-1865) 
than in his earlier History of Religious Education in the Episcopal Church to 
_ 1835. Of especial interest are the illustrations of material in use a century 
ago. One wonders how the Christian religion ever survived the morbid emo- 
tionalism that flooded it in those decades, and left its moldy aftermath even 
within the unemotional area of Anglicanism. But it was not all bad. And out 
of it emerged slowly a better type of religious literature for youth. 


Youth and the Church. By Leon C. Palmer. Morehouse, 1933, pp. 217. $1.85. 


A manual for leaders of young people in the home, the church, and the com- 
munity. Adolescent psychology, the problems of youth, religious and voca- 
tional, sex, religious education, leadership—these are the subjects treated in 
this sane and useful book. 


Morale. By George K. Pratt. New York: The National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, 1933, pp. 64. 
How we act in the face of adversity; the conditions for good mental health; 
what the depression is doing to family life; mental hygiene suggestions—these 
are the subjects and the chapter heads of this useful and timely pamphlet. 


Essays in Christian Politics and kindred subjects. By William Temple. 
New York: Longmans, Green, 1933, pp. vi + 227. $1.50. 


A cheap reprint of a collection of brilliant essays, already reviewed, from 
the pen of the Archbishop of York. 


Homiletics 
The Mystery of the Cross. By Nathan Séderblom. Tr. by A. G. Herbert. 
Morehouse, 1933, pp. iv + 53. 50c. 


One chapter from the late Abp. Sdderblom’s Story of the Passion of 
Christ (Stockholm, 1928). It views the mystery of the Cross as the mystery 
of vicarious suffering. 
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The Twelve Gates. By H. F. B. Mackay. Morehouse, 1933, pp. 224. $1.75. 


Twenty-five sermons preached at All Saints’, Margaret Street, during the | 
past quarter-century. Very simple and moving, in parts, but sometimes so_ 
elementary as to be almost inane—as in the repeated statement (one hears 
it from every pulpit!), ‘God is like Jesus’ (p. 140). Why cannot more 
preachers get beyond a kindergarten theology? 


Salvation by Laughter. By Dudley Zuver. New York: Harper and Brothers, 

1933, Pp. 270. $2.00. 

“A Study of Religion and the Sense of Humor.” It is really a metaphysics 
of humor, an analysis, not by ‘ Melancholy,’ like the learned Burton’s, but of 
its opposite; but it is not a book of funny stories. For those one must turn | 
4 to Life, or preferably, either to the ‘Gargoyles’ or to the ‘ funny-stories’ of 

The Churchman. But one has the feeling all along that the author must 
know many a good story, and enjoy telling them; and certainly he has not 
missed the publishers’ ‘blurb’ on the flap of the jacket of his own book: 
‘A philosophy of the comic... set forth in a... pacific style that will — 
, create hostility and annoyance.’ On second thought, however, query: Did the — 
author write that himself? 


Yesterday, Today and For Ever. By the Rev. G. D. Rosenthal. Morehouse, 
1933, pp. ii + 288. $2.50. 


Popular doctrinal expositions, from the Anglo-Catholic view-point: The 
Incarnation, the Church, and the Eucharist are the main subjects. 


The Christian Point of View. By Eric G. Southam. Morehouse, 1933, pp. 
i+ 46. 35c. 
Broadcast addresses by a London Vicar. 


Schleiermachers Predigt und das homiletische Problem. By Wolfgang Trill- 
haas. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, Leipzig, 1933, pp. iv + 225. R.M. 7.50. 


The position of Schleiermacher as a philosophical thinker has so over- 
shadowed his standing as a preacher that his work as a preacher has re- 
mained in disproportionate obscurity, yet it is the opinion of many that his 

ok most original contribution was in the pulpit. Dr. Trillhaas in the volume 

under review has discussed the detailed historical material of Schleiermacher’s ' 
sermons and philosophical writings and has set forth the preacher as a living 
voice in the present practical theological situation. 

The task is not an easy one as it must include a study of the sermons and 
religious treatises which Schleiermacher published over a period of almost 
forty years of preaching. The book is divided into two parts, the first is 
entitled “ Sermon and Doctrine” and considers the place of Christ in the ser- 
mon, the Church and the sermon and preaching concerning human life, and sets 
forth the interrelation of the teaching content with the proclamation of the 


message. The second part is entitled “Sermon and Text” and includes a study 
of Schleiermacher’s speculative system, his conception of the Scriptures and 
“making understandable” the Word of God. In review of such an extensive 
work only a few points can be noted. 

The speculative system of Schleiermacher begins in “absolute reason” and 
develops a philosophic ethic eventuating in “complete consciousness of happi- 
ness” by means of an apriori dialectic which has elements reminiscent of both 
Kant and Spinoza. His religious views were much influenced by the “ Bruder- 
gemeinde ” of which he was a member in early life and in general his thought 
follows the Reformed Church conceptions rather than the Lutheran. He 
places little stress on the Old Testament as compared with the New, and in 
the New Testament he is much more interested in the “ Johannine” conception 
of Christ than that of the Synoptists. In theology he would be classed with 
the German “ moderate liberal ” school. 

Schleiermacher’s homiletic is developed out of his conception of the Johan- 
nine “ Word.” The “Word” is the inner religious consciousness dwelling in 
the Congregation through the Holy Spirit and only out of or through the con- 
gregation can the Spirit speak; the preacher is thus and then the mouthpiece of 
the congregation through which the Spirit preaches. All speech is the outward 
expression of an inner feeling, and religious speech is the imparting of the 
religious feeling, the higher self consciousness, for the purpose of making the 
feeling understandable and acceptable. When the higher consciousness is pro- 
claimed in its qualitative completeness then the inner feeling of each imperfect 
hearer is aroused, unified, challenged and explained; and this is the work of 
preaching. R. D. H. 


Devotional 


“ 


The Glory of Priesthood. By Edmund Seyzinger. Morehouse, 1933, pp. 

xi + 167. $1.75. 

In his foreword the Bishop of London refers to the author as “one to 
whom the clergy of London owe so much” for his “ unwearying devotion in 
giving Quiet Days and Retreats for them.” 

This book is obviously a collection of Quiet Day addresses, the last chapter 
being an ordination sermon preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

It is an excellent example of just what a book addressed to priests should 
be, deep searching, simple and practical. You may not agree with Father 
Seyzinger that for from five to seven years after ordination “ marriage should 
not be entertained,” and you may not go all the way with him in his counsels 
on “ mortification,” but do not be deceived into regarding this as another little 
book of monkish rigorisms addressed to secular clergy. It isn’t. It hits on 
the head the weaknesses, the frailties of the average priest and its provides 
sound sensible counsels for putting his own house in order. 

We heartily commend it to bishops as an admirable gift to ordinands; and 
as a most profitable purchase by every clergyman. G. C. 8. 
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A Manual for Holy Communion. By Herman Page. Pub. by the author, 63° 
E. Hancock Ave., Detroit, Mich., 1933, pp. 79. 5c. 


An admirable little devotional manual, prepared with the aim of giving 
training, in confirmation instruction, rather than merely the imparting of — 
knowledge. 

In quantities the price is ten cents. 


Priesthood and Prayer. By Bede Frost. Morehouse, 1933, pp. vi + 220. $2.60, 


A continuation of Fr. Bede Frost’s Art of Mental Prayer, emphasizing 
“the true nature of Christian priesthood as essentially one with the Priesthood 4 
of our Lord,” and the importance of “ constant and progressive prayer in the ‘ 
priestly life.” The author is a Thomist in theology, and a mystic in tempera- 
ment; his book is full of good things, which even those who do not share his 
theology or temperament may profit by. One drawback may be noted—its 
individualism. The social implications of priesthood are scarcely recognized. 


The Secrets of the Saints. By Henry S. Lunn. New York: Macmillan, 1933, — 
pp. iv + 228. $1.00. 


A book that grew out of the Wesleyan Methodist Conference Committee on 
Corporate Prayer, and was made possible by the author’s retirement as editor 
of The Review of the Churches. It gathers the teaching of ‘the saints of © 
all ages’ on the duty of prayer, meditation, and discipline. A very choice 
little book, and full of suggestions. 


Miscellaneous 


The Universe of Light. By William Bragg. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1933, pp. vii + 278. $3.50. 
Sir William Bragg’s Christmas Lectures at the Royal Institution in 1931 _ 

are a popular exposition of present-day scientific knowledge in the field of - 

light. As addressed to intelligent young people, they will be understood by a> . 

far wider circle of readers than if written in technical language. The two 

theories which have hitherto been thought to be mutually exclusive: viz., the 
corpuscular and the wave-theory, are now seen to be mutually complementary. 

Both are needed. But light itself turns out to be ‘only a narrowly defined 

part of a far greater phenomenon, that of radiation in general ’—a thrilling, 

well illustrated, readable and yet authoritative book of ‘ popular science.’ 


The New Background of Science. By James Jeans. New York: Macmillan, 

1933, pp. viii + 301. $2.50. 

Sir James Jeans is one of the leading popular interpreters of modern science. 
His present book continues and amplifies the earlier one, The Mysterious Uni-— 
verse, and deals with the following topics: The Approach to the External © 
World; The Methods of Science; The Framework of the External World— 
Space and Time; Mechanism; The Texture of the External World—Matter 
and Radiation; Wave-Mechanics; Indeterminacy; Events. 
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Everything that Sir James Jeans writes is marked by clarity and mastery 
of the subject. The book is written for those who have no special knowledge 
of science. Each abstruse point is illustrated with vivid parallels from every- 
day experience. And although there are a few passages that are difficult, for 
the non-scientifically educated to understand, the book as a whole will give the 
general reader an accurate and reliable impression of the way scientists go 
about their work and the general results achieved up to the present day. 


The British Israel Theory. By H. L. Goudge. Morehouse, 1933, pp. vi + 100. 
70¢. 


When the Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford takes 
up the pen to demolish this absurdest of absurdities, one inevitably recalls an 
ancient proverb or two. But the excuse is obvious: this apparently harmless 
theory ‘fosters a nationalism which is profoundly unchristian.’—It is suffi- 
cient to say that the theory is completely disposed of. Long may Ithuriel’s 
spear sparkle and rive! —— 


Babel Visited. By J. G. Lockhart. Morehouse, 1933, pp. 128. $1.25. 


An account of a churchman’s travels in Soviet Russia, published originally 
in the Church Times, and illustrated. He takes seriously the Russian menace, 
and believes we should pay far more attention to the philosophy of Com- 
munism than is common today in the West. “Christianity is facing the 
gravest menace since Islam came out of the desert.” 


From Rome to Canterbury. By E. M. Almedingen. Morehouse, 1933, pp. 
iv + 69. 70c. 


The ‘spiritual pilgrimage’ of a modern Russian, whose termini, a quo and 
ad quem, are named in the title. 


Legenda Monastica and Other Poems. With a Preface by G. Congreve. 6th 
ed. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1925, pp. xi+ 179. $.85. 


A collection of poems and monastic tales and hymns gathered together by 
the late Father Congreve of Cowley. Their interest lies not in their poetic 
quality, but in their subjects. The lovely little volume is increased in its at- 
tractiveness by four collotype Diirer woodcuts. 


The Music of Bach. By Charles S. Terry. Oxford University Press, 1933, 
pp. 104 +2 charts. $1.25. 


This little volume is an introduction to Bach’s music and supplements the 
author’s earlier volume, Bach: A Biography. It is written in simple enough 
language for the non-musical reader to follow. Considering the importance of 
Bach in the history of ecclesiastical music, the book deserves to be widely 
known. 

The volume is dedicated to Albert Schweitzer, and there is a quotation from 
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Somerset Maugham, following the title-page, that is too charming and too » 
true to be omitted even in this brief review. 

“She played Bach. I do not know the names of the pieces, but I recognised 
the stiff ceremonial of the frenchified little German courts and the sober, 
thrifty comfort of the burghers, and the dancing on the village green, the 
green trees that looked like Christmas trees, and the sunlight on the wide 
German country, and a tender coziness; and in my nostrils there was a warm 
scent of the soil, and I was conscious of a sturdy strength that seemed to have 
its roots deep in mother earth, and of an elemental power that was timeless 
and had no home in space.” 


Papers on Shakespeare: I. Hamlet. By J. A. Chapman. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1933, pp. iv + 39. 60c. 


The beginning of a volume of literary criticism. “Shakespeare saw into’ 
anything: he saw right in and in: nothing is blurred for him”; Hamlet is 
his study of a great man faced with disaster, like the Book of Job, and com- © 
parable to it in depth of insight. 


The Name and Nature of Poetry. By A. E. Housman. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1933, pp. 50. $1.00. 


The Leslie Stephen Lecture at Cambridge, delivered on the oth May last, 
by the Kennedy Professor of Latin—much better known as the author of 
A Shropshire Lad. It is a charming lecture, and most stimulating. The 
author holds that one may be insensible to poetry and yet enjoy poems; that 
‘meaning is of the intellect, poetry is not’; that it is questionable if there are 
any ‘poetic ideas’; that some of the loveliest poetry is nonsense; that poetry 
is more physical than intellectual. In brief, he almost says it, but doesn’t: 
poetry is the music of words. Why do not our philosophers of aesthetics and 
our literary critics cease trying to ‘define’ poetry, and simply follow up that 
line? Houseman, himself a poet, certainly points the way! 
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